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THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 
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THe ANDOVER REVIEW will address itself, in the general choice 
and presentation of subjects, to the religious public. Provision will 
be made for the careful treatment of topics in Biblical, historical, 
and philosophical criticism. 

Theologically, the Review will advocate the principles and 
represent the method and spirit of Progressive Orthodoxy. Its 
object will not be controversy, but positive and constructive work 
in the sphere of opinion and belief. Recognizing the fact that no 
age can honorably refuse to face the more serious problems which 
confront it, there will be no hesitancy in candidly investigating 
and discussing the vital questions of the present. THE ANDOVER 
Review finds a reason for its establishment in the number and 
urgency of these questions. 

In the conduct of the REvIEw religiously, the Editors will con- 
sider the increasing demands upon the church in its work of 
Evangelism at home and abroad, in its educational functions, in 
the administration of its charities, and in its internal life — its 
worship and instruction. A special feature will be the survey 
by competent writers of the religious condition of other countries, 
particularly of those in which missionaries are actively at work. 
Questions relating to the building of society at the West, and to 
its reconstruction at the South, will be discussed by men engaged 
in the work. Practical studies in Sociology will be given from 
time to time. 

The subjects above referred to will be treated in the form of 
articles. In addition to these, which will occupy the body of the 
Review, there will be Departments of Archzological and Geo- 
graphical Notes, of Theological and Religious Intelligence, of 
Book Reviews, and of Periodical Literature. A Department of 
Editorial Notes will contain brief discussions of current issues and 
events. 

The Editors will be responsible for the general conduct of the 
Review; the contributors, for the articles which appear above 
their names. 
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Press Notices of the Andover Review. 





It is a noble-looking REeviEw, in the true blue 
cover, than which nothing is better, if anything 
is as good, and gotten up in the fine style of The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. The new Review 
comes to stay and to make itself felt. It has 
good, solid, and abundant intellectual support to 
rely on. It is full of matter, overflowing with 
resources, and has work enough on its hands to 
begin with the year and publish monthly. Ex- 
actly what it ay aye to be and to do Professor 
Smyth explains for his associates in a salutato 
article. The table of contents is full and varied. 
In one of them is brought out the significant fact 
that not one of the original founders of Andover 
Seminary was a church-member. An amount of 
information of the highest interest, and not easily 
accessible, as to the present condition of the 
French Protestant churches, is contained in the 
— by the Rev. Dr. A. F. Beard. The edito- 
rial notices and reviews are full, enterprising, 
and capable, and promise good work in this 
which ought to be the main department of the 
Review. Professor Taylor’s archeological notes 
are full and good. e notice, with pleasure, 
that Professor George F. Moore, in his fine and 
appreciative notice of Professor Briggs’s “ Bib- 
lical Study,” writes himself down on the right 
side of the great and burning theological ques- 
tion discussed in the book. The Review makes 
a good pe of what we hope is to prove a 
great career. — Zhe Independent (New York). 


It is intended for laymen as well as for minis- 
ters. It does not sound a war-note. It does not 
intend to fill its pages with controversy. Chris- 
tian missions, Christian life, social and ethical 
topics, will receive their due attention. It is not 
to be doubted, nevertheless, that the ideas con- 
nected with current religious debates will find 
ym expression. The first article, from the pen 
of Professor E. C. Smyth, is a vigorously written 
statement of the theological position of the Re- 
view. We do not see that it contains anything 
that need provoke the displeasure of considerate 
readers, whether they belong to the stricter or 
more liberal wing. — New York Tribune. 


True learning and a wish at least to be catholic 
and fair to all opinions are conspicuous in this 
new Review, while it is also perceptible that Pro- 
fessor Smyth, Dr. Jewett, Professor George Har- 
ris, and others who will direct its theologic utter- 
ances, are convinced that the time has come for 
broadening the basis of New England Calvinism. 
— Springfield Republican. 


The first number shows that ability, variety, 
learning, and breadth are to be its features; and 
that the new departure of Andover, in the line 
of progressive orthodoxy, will have a vigorous ex- 
ponent in the ANDOVER Revirw.— New York 
Observer. 


The editorial articles are marked by unusual 
ability, even for a magazine. Held up to this 
standard the ANDOvEeR Review will take place 
among the most solid, as among the most attrac- 
tive of our periodicals. Such essays as that of 


President Buckham on “Lay Theology” will 





command attention, as they will inspire thought 
and encourage individual hopefulness and activ- 
ity. This number is varied in style as in sub- 
jects of treatment. It discloses the editorial in- 
stinct. It is, as a whole, and in its parts, excel- 
lent. — Providence Journal. 


Excellent scholarship has done its work in a 
amd way in short, bright, suggestive, and edi- 
ying articles, notes, and reviews. As outlined 
by fessor Smyth’s editorial, the theological, 
ethical, and practical purpose of the REVIEW 
will be to learn to live and think according to 
Christianity ; to revive the primitive conscious- 
ness of spiritual truth; and to insist that all 
creeds and systems, confessions and dogmas, shall 
prove themselves to be genuinely Christian. . . . 
All the work of this number is admirably done ; 
not perfect, of course, but, as a whole, genuine, 
candid, clean, manly, and, above all, Christian. 
With a large and brilliant list of contributors, 
and ably edited, we do not see why the ANDOVER 
Review has not the field quite to itself, now that 
the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” has gone to Oberlin, nor 
why it may not supply a desideratum in Chris- 
tian literature. — Christian Union (New York). 


It is sure of success. It deserves it by the 
weight and worth of its matter. As a record of 
the more loyal thinking of the New England 
mind as distinguished from the revolutionary, 
and of the more flexible as distinguished from 
the unbending, it will command the respect and 
attention even of those whose orthodoxy does not 
label itself as progressive. In ability and learn- 
ing the ANDOVER opens as the peer of any theo- 
logical monthly in existence. — Christian Advo- 
cate (New York). 


We heartily welcome this vigorous new review, 
not only for its broad thought and catholic spirit, 
but still more for its sincere recognition of Chris- 
tian truth as an exhaustless mine of spiritual 
wealth which will continue to afford new treas- 
ures to each successive generation of thinkers 
and workers. — Springfield Union. 


The editorial notes are all excellent, and the 
one on “ The Dead Line of Fifty ” ought to be 
read by every clergyman at the age of forty in 
the whole country. It not only explains why 
many clergymen prematurely i but shows 
how they may gain a new lease of life, and pass 
the “dead line of fifty” with reasonable safety to 
their reputations. It is the wisest and best piece 
of advice to clergymen growing old that ever was 
written. The book notices in the Revizw prom- 
ise to be one of its valuable features. They are 
honest, critical, and thorough. It begins to look 
as if this new magazine had come to stay. The 
ices | — is so strong and readable “— no 
tho rson can afford to it by.— 
Boston Advertiser. otipatien 


On the whole this number promises that for 
liberal, safe, fearless, faithful, and scholarly arti- 
cles on the great Christian verities and their col- 
laterals, this Review will be distanced by none. 
— Canadian Independent (Toronto). 





The sermons deserve to rank with the noblest 
productions of modern times: they have the large 


sympathies of Beecher, the exegetical tact of Rob- 
ertson, the literary finish of Vaughn, and the 
daring of Maurice. — BRITISH QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW, January, 1884. 
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T. T. MUNGER, 
Author of “On the Threshold.” $1.50. 


NINTH EDITION. 
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TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 
History of the Papacy during the Reformation, 


By M. Cretcuton, M. A., Vicar of Embleton, Northumberland, late Fellow 
and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. The Great 
Schism —the Council of Constance, 1878-1418. Vol. II. The Council 
of Basel — The Papal Restoration, 1418-1464. $10.00. 


The story of the Reformation has been often and fully told, but the history of the 
Papacy during that most eventful period is much less known, and Mr. Creighton’s 
work admirably supplies the desired information. 


From the English Churchman. 

This history includes a whole series of the most exciting events of the wonderful period 
which preceded the definite break of the northern nations from the Roman obedience. After 
two admirable introductory chapters upon the historical evolution of the Papal power and 
the transference of the Papal Curia from Rome to Avignon, he treats exhaustively and in 
minute detail of the great Papal schism which precipitated the calling of the long-denied 
General Councils, the religious movement in England which originated with the noble Wyc- 
lif, the interference of the French kings in the internal politics of Italy, the endeavor of the 
French to possess themselves of the Roman Pontificate, the rivalries of the Popes and Anti- 
Popes, the Council of Pisa, the religious movement in Bohemia which found its centre and 
leader in John Huss, the Great Council of Constance, the Council of Basel, the Hussite 
wars, the Council of Ferrara and Florence with the so-called reunion of the Greeks, the fall 
of Constantinople, and the brilliant pontificates of Nicholas V. and Pius Il. . . . His work 
is in all respects a great one, and is certain of a permanent place on the shelves of the stu- 
dent of ecclesiastical history. It is a grand specimen of conscientious workmanship, written 
in an admirable spirit, and a credit to English historical scholarship. 


Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement, 


By T. Mozzey, formerly Fellow of Oriel. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $3.00. 


Many before now — Oakley, Froude, Kennard, not to mention Newman himself —have contrib- 
uted to the story of the Tractarian Movement. None of these, not even the famous Apologia, will 
compare with the volumes now before us in respect to minute fullness, close personal observation, 
and characteristic touches. Even to the general reader, who knows nothing and cares nothing for 
the merits of the Oxford Movement, these Reminiscences, in their vivid power and eminent candor, 
must possess a great charm. To the few survivors of the tragic mélée, who knew the actors or had a 
personal stake in the issue, they are fascinating. Mr. Mozley can recall minds and characters by the 
score, and acquaintances long passed from the scene, and present them with a life and reality which 
is a sufficient guarantee of faithfulness. —Pror. Parrison in the London Academy. 

Every page of these Reminiscences is delightful. The book must be read by everybody who 
would understand the age. We have a sketch or a portrait of nearly everybody whose name has be- 
come known to us in connection with the Oxford Movement, with countless anecdotes, all giving life 
to characters that we so often regard almost as abstractions, or principles, or books. — American Lit- 
erary Churchman. 

Mr. Mozley’s book is in great measure a gallery of portraits, vividly and even brilliantly sketched, 
of the remarkable body of men who were connected with Oriel College for about half a century of its 
most famous period. . . . The book is a succession of short chapters, — most of them depicting the 
appearance, the habits, the capacities, and characters of men who for two generations have played a 
leading part in English thought and life. Nothing but intimate daily association could have enabled 
even a genius like that of Mr. Mozley to hit them off with such distinctness and accuracy... . As 
we read his pages we live in the Oxford and the Oriel of his day.— Quarterly Review (London). 
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Are respectfully advised to consider the following facts with reference to the Type-writer : 
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attends pen writing. To overworked literary men this is an important consideration. 

Lectures or sermons written with the Type-writer can be read easily, even in poor light. 

Compositors need make no mistakes in setting up matter written with the Type-writer. Moreover, 

. the close resemblance of the work of the machine to printed matter enables the author to see how his 

work will look in print, and to correct his proof before it goes into the printer’s hands. 

When writing with the pen a brilliant thought or expression is sometimes lost while waiting for 
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THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY AS A PROFESSION AND 
A SACRED CALLING. 


A FEW THOUGHTS FOR STUDENTS IN OUR COLLEGES, AND 
THEIR FRIENDS. 


I am assured that at the present time there are special and 
urgent reasons for considering the claims of the clerical profession 
upon the students and recent graduates of our colleges, and also 
upon their friends. I address my argument to both with equal 


directness, forasmuch as the opinions and wishes of relatives and 
other friends have very much to do with the determination of their 
profession with the majority of young men. 

I write for those who believe in the supernatural origin and au- 
thority of Christianity, in the permanence of the Christian Church, 
in the certain growth and final triumph of the kingdom of God, 
and in the existence of the ministry as an essential condition to 
the rapid progress and ultimate triumph of this kingdom. While 
I would give prominence to the ministry as a sacred calling, with 
its special responsibilities and its spiritual attractions, I shall also 
treat of it as a profession which, notwithstanding its sacred char- 
acter, is beset by many human conditions, and involves the possi- 
bility of failure or success. Much has been lost, in the view of 
the writer, in looking at this profession exclusively upon its spirit- 
ual side. It certainly has an earthly side which is sometimes pain- 
fully conspicuous, and it is not wise to leave this out of view, or to 
thrust it into the background, by giving almost exclusive promi- 
nence to its higher relations, or investing its sober prose with the 
glamour of exaggerated representations. 

Some fifty years ago and more, earnest and special efforts were 
made to increase the number of students for the ministry. In 
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view of the then newly awakened spirit of religious enterprise, as 
manifested in missionary movements in foreign countries and at 
home, the opinion prevailed that every college student who had 
publicly taken Christian vows was seriously bound to consider the 
question whether these vows did net bind him to select the minis- 
try as his life-work. It was almost unanimously taught that every 
such person was bound to furnish some decisive reason why he 
should be exempted from responding to the universal summons. 
In the generations previous, the consciousness of a divine call in 
some form of impulsive feeling or constraining obligation or spir- 
itual communication had been held by many to be an essential 
prerequisite for the office. But with the enlarged views of men 
in respect to the multiplied and expanded spheres of Christian ac- 
tivity, and their more enlightened interpretations of the voice of 
God’s providence, it was urged by very many that the call of God 
to the ministry, and even to the missionary field, was sounded in 
the ear of every college student ; or at least that he was bound to 
show some good reason why it was not addressed to himself before 
he could be justified in declining the sacred office. 

It was also fervently believed by very many leaders in the 
Church that there were special reasons for believing that the king- 
dom of God was at hand. A great variety of new religious instru- 
mentalities had been put into operation. Sunday-schools were in- 
stituted, and other elaborate arrangements for the instruction of the 
young, which it was hoped would bring many very early into the 
Church. Special movements were set on foot for the reformation 
and recovery of the vicious and neglected classes. Revivals of re- 
ligion, with their concentrated glow and social excitements, were 
accepted as likely to be the normal and oft-repeated experiences 
of the Christian Church. In the prospect of the anticipated en- 
largement and the speedy triumphs of the kingdom of God, it 
seemed not only clear that every educated man ought to give the 
best of reasons why he should not listen to and obey the call to 
the ministry which was in all probability addressed to himself, 
but that special provision should be made for selecting young men 
for a course of special education and assisting them with special 
pecuniary aid. Education societies and beneficiary foundations 
were provided, and every pastor and zealous layman deemed it his 
constant duty to seek out gifted young men and induce them to 
enter upon. academic studies with a special reference to the minis- 
try as their future profession. Instead of the old-fashioned doc- 
trine that a special divine call must be waited for as a still small 
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voice within the recesses of each individual soul, it was practically 
held that the call could be heard as the sound of a trumpet pro- 
claiming from every hill-top to every Christian youth, “ Whom 
shall we send and who will go for us.” 

As the result of these strong convictions and these ardent feel- 
ings, the number of students for the ministry was suddenly in- 
creased. Some observers and critics would say that there was an 
over supply. This could hardly be asserted, in view of two things, 
—the great increase of the demand by reason of the sudden and 
widespread increase of population who rushed into our vacant ter- 
ritory from the older States and foreign countries, and the rapid 
growth of the country in wealth. It would be no more than can- 
did, however, to say that under the pressure described, not a few 
persons were urged into the clerical ranks who had no special 
adaptation to its special duties, and who would have rendered a 
more useful service to the kingdom of God had they never aspired 
to teach from the pulpit. 

The fact cannot be overlooked nor denied, that at the present 
time, there are very many young men who are solidly and ardently 
Christian who shrink from the Christian ministry, if indeed they 
are not positively averse to it, and their distaste or aversion is ac- 
cepted by themselves and their friends as a decisive reason why 
they should not enter the ministry. The opinion also prevails, 
more or less extensively, that, as between the two, the active Chris- 
tian layman is more likely to be the happier and the more useful, 
other things being equal, than the equally zealous clergyman, and 
that spiritually considered a conscientious layman is more free 
from the constraint and criticism of his fellow-men in respect to his 
opinions and character, while, in respect to his private affairs, he 
is immeasurably more free from that intermeddling which every 
man resents as officious gnd unwelcome. A clergyman, it is also 
reasoned, has a very slender chance of acquiring wealth, and a tol- 
erably certain chance of being poor, or, at least, of being shut up 
to a frugal life. The obligation of getting on in the world, in the 
attractive form of acquiring a comfortable independence, is more 
distinctly recognized as a duty than in other times, while the daz- 
zling possibility of being rich presents irresistible attractions to 
many sanguine saints who would fondly make “the best of both 
worlds” by being rich in this world’s goods and also rich in faith. 
The special duty of abandoning the prospect of a competence or a 
fortune, for Christ’s sake, is not accepted as one of those prizes 
of the Christian life which are so clearly commanded by a divine 
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call, especially when it is urged by those who do not accept it for 
themselves or for their children. ‘The shady side” of the pas- 
tor’s life is minutely portrayed and painfully emphasized, even by 
the sons and daughters of clergymen, in their conversations, if not 
in tales which are expressly written to enforce the humiliations 
and hardships of a clergyman’s life. The bondage of the pulpit 
to the pews is not infrequently set forth in eloquent satire. The 
ingratitude and parsimony of here and there a parish to a pastor, 
who had served it for more than a generation, is accepted as the 
rule rather than the exception. Last, but not least of all, the lim- 
itations to freedom of thought, the bondage to creeds, the weak- 
ening of faith in an articulated and abstract theology, the tyranny 
and capriciousness of ecclesiastical courts, the narrowness of church 
feeling and opinion, are matters of free disquisition in many cir- 
cles, and felt to be, if not spoken of, decisive reasons why a young 
man of an inquiring yet conscientious spirit and honest mind 
should hesitate to embark in a profession the entrance to which 
may possibly be made very narrow by the scruples of bigoted dea- 
cons, elders, clergymen, bishops, committees, councils, and synods. 
These difficulties often seem most formidable to some of those 
who seem most likely to attain the highest usefulness and emi- 
nence in the clerical profession, and to bring to it the most ardent 
devotion and self-denying activity. The evil of the case is aggra- 
vated by the circumstance that of late the opportunities for dis- 
tinguished activity and eminent usefulness on the part of laymen 
have seemed especially abundant and promising. It would seem 
to be the deliberate opinion of not a few, that a layman with prac- 
tical good sense and evangelistic zeal, especially if he comes into 
the field with the prestige of wealth and social position, or the 
reputation of high professional or business ability, can be more 
useful than if he were a clergyman. Hence it is concluded, by 
parents and sons, that it is on the whole wiser and safer that the 
son should avoid the manifold chances and perils of clerical life, 
and seek to carry the consecrated spirit into the manifold public 
activities for which the layman, without question, has always a di- 
vine call and inviting opportunities. 

The number of students with religious purposes, in the mean 
time, is rather increased than diminished. Their assent to the 
obligations of personal religious activity and supreme consecration 
is possibly more universal and hearty than ever before. The duty 
of active Christian work on the part of every educated man is 
fervently assented to. And yet it is observed that the number of 
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those who propose to enter the Christian ministry has steadily 
fallen off within the last twenty-five years. At this moment there 
may be a slight reaction, but it is most manifest that the whole 
subject needs to be reconsidered in the light of the present times, 
and the obligations and privileges of the Christian ministry need 
to be represented to students and their friends from new points of 
view. To do this is the object of the following essay, in which the 
writer proposes to consider the Christian ministry as a secular pro- 
fession and a sacred calling or special form of Christian service. 
He designs to bring into view its human and divine sides, and the 
attractions and repulsions which pertain to each. 

The first point to which he would direct especial attention is 
that the ministry is a profession requiring special tastes and capac- 
ities, a peculiar training of learning and discipline. To furnish 
this training special schools are useful, if indeed in the present 
state of civilization they are not absolutely necessary, with special 
courses of study involving the mastery of a considerable variety of 
subjects, as, the critical knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, a study of the art of interpretation, the history of the 
Hebrew people and the Christian Church, with its creeds and in- 
stitutions and its inner and outer life, the study of philosophical and 
biblical theology, and the scientific and metaphysical relations 
which these several studies involve. To this should be added as 
indispensable to practical success, the mastery of the power to use 
written and spoken discourse, of skill in pastoral care and the 
practical ministrations which are required in the beginning and 
progress of the Christian life. 

The studies involved in this training, when it is prosecuted with 
any considerable thoroughness, are largely philosophical, and if 
philosophical they are logical and psychological. The so-called 
argument for the Being and Moral Government of God implies 
profound reflection upon the profoundest and most subtle of all 
themes. Here is room and demand for the most refined distinctions 
and the most vigorous logic. The themes themselves have fasci- 
nated thoughtful men in all ages. The interest in them is in our 
days by no means limited to clergymen or Christian believers. 
The scientific world has taken them up into its discussions and 
has popularized them in our most evanescent literature. The 
Physicist, the Evolutionist, and the Agnostic of the present day 
are all Theologians, speculating, affirming, and denying concerning 
matter and mind, duty and sin, the mystery of the universe, its 
origin, its end, and its signification. Is there anything beyond the 
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present, and if so, what is it? Is there any life besides the life in 
the body, and if there is, what is its nature, its evidence, and the 
conditions of living it well? The studies to which these themes 
invite and inspire must require a severe intellectual discipline, and 
constitute a career of the most inspiring intellectual activity and 
enterprise. 

The clergyman is also an interpreter. His weekly, and often 
his daily occupations compel him to search for the import of the 
Scriptures, under all the lights and with all the aids of learned 
criticism. The Scriptures themselves embody a great variety of 
human compositions, each of which must be studied by its own 
light, and may be made to contribute to the total of religious knowl- 
edge. The preacher prosecutes these researches not merely nor 
chiefly to gratify his personal curiosity or to add to the accumula- 
tions of exegetical research, but that he may use the results for the 
guidance and help and uplifting of his fellow-men. No man will 
question that the studies which occupy the clergyman, from the 
beginning of his training to the end of his active life, are employed 
upon the most elevating, the most stimulating, and the most re- 
warding of all conceivable themes. The fact that their results are 
practically applied to the most important uses of character, of con- 
duct, and of destiny surely does not detract from their interest or 
lower their dignity. Rather, the circumstance that these results 
must be constantly brought home to the minds and hearts of men 
in the forms of reasoning and persuasion opens still more varied 
opportunities for invention and literary skill. The themes them- 
selves are fraught with eloquence. They are also capable of elo- 
quent enforcement by any one who is alive to their practical signif- 
icance and their emotional power. At present we have to do 
with them as elevating and ennobling studies ; and we assert that, 
if one’s profession or occupation in life is to be valued at all for 
the problems with which it occupies his thoughts and the questions 
which it proposes for his solution and the truths with which it stirs 
his intellect, the clerical profession is foremost for the legitimate 
influence which it exerts upon a noble and honest mind. 

The clergyman, as we have said, is more than a philosopher. 
He is also a critic and an interpreter of books written long ago in 
languages that are difficult and dead, the import of which can be 
fully discovered only by the laborious and faithful use cf all the 
resources of modern criticism. Criticism involves history, and his- 
tory requires the historic imagination, as also a nice power of dis- 
crimination, such as at once stimulates and rewards the intelligent 
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student, who is excited and awed by the faith that the personages 
and events with which he has to do spake the truth of God as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost, and wrought wonders in his 
name as aided by supernatural power. To make this living and 
credible truth to his own mind, surrounded by its appropriate set- 
ting, and glowing with the power of speaking and acting readily, 
is an occupation which at once stimulates and rewards the noblest 
minds. 

The story is well accredited of Daniel Webster, that on some 
occasion, when he was at his ease among his friends, the question 
was started, What is the most interesting theme which can occupy 
the mind of man? When it came to him, he replied with his 
ponderous and more than usually pathetic impressiveness, “ Gen- 
tlemen, the most exalted theme which can occupy the mind of man 
is man’s relations to his Creator.” Whatever may be true of the 
effect upon the clerical profession, it certainly has this advantage 
above every other, that it confronts and stimulates the mind with 
this most exalted of themes, as suggested by the revelations of 
nature, as enforced by the facts and revelations of history, and as 
recorded and vivified in the most interesting forms of human lit- 
erature. 

The fact that the clergyman does not prosecute his studies pri- 
marily for either a philosophical or critical, but for a practical use, 
by no means lowers the dignity or attractiveness of his profession. 
He is not a merely dry metaphysician, acute but abstract perhaps, 
nor is he a learned critic alone, but he must bring the results of 
his thinking and reading into such forms as will interest and affect 
his fellow-men. In order that he may do this, he must use all the 
resources of popular reasoning and fervid eloquence; in other 
words, he must be trained to the noble offices of genuine literary 
power. ‘This necessity forces him in some sense to become a stu- 
dent of literature and to aspire to the invention and skill of the 
practiced writer and the genuine orator. 

This necessity of the clerical profession explains why a taste for 
and a familiarity with literature are so commonly looked for and 
generally found in the well-trained clergyman. It certainly shows 
that the profession itself is friendly to literary tastes. It explains 
why the clergyman, other things being equal, is expected to be 
conversant with the best literature, and to occupy himself with the 
best essays, the best reviews, and why the best writers of essays 
and reviews are more frequently clergymen than the representa- 
tives of any other profession. 
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I know that it will be urged by some and is thought by more, 
that the philosophy of the clergyman is narrow and antiquated 
unless it is atheistic or agnostic; that he stands in perilous need 
of a scientific training, in order that he may learn what scientific 
evidence is; that he is fond of talking about materialism and evo- 
lutionism without being aware that every student of nature has 
ceased to be frightened by these once odious terms. Not a few will 
think, if they do not say, that his literature is sentimental and 
forced. There are not a few, however, who were never so clear 
and confident as at the present time, that the Theistic and spirit- 
ual theory of the universe was never more rationally believed and 
ably defended than it is at the present moment, and never required 
more discriminating and learned expounders; that materialistic 
science has uttered the last and best word which science can make 
plausible; that literature was never so ready to be inspired by 
faith or to incarnate the spirit of worship; and that, for all these 
reasons, the studies of the expounder and defender of the faith 
were never so rewarding as at the present moment. 

Possibly the question might be asked, whether the clergymen, as 
a class, seem to be elevated and inspired by their professional stud- 
ies as they ought to be, or whether they are not generally content 
with a low and tame level of attainment in thought and expoSition. 
I reply, that depends on the zeal with which they prosecute these 
studies and the earnestness and fervor of their practical faith in 
their work. I may add, that however narrow may be the range 
of their culture and limited the appliances of many for study and 
depressing their earthly and sordid cares, they find “an exceeding 
great reward” in the intellectual excitement and elevation to 
which their profession exalts them. Among the thousands of 
preachers of the gospel at this moment in our land, there are hun- 
dreds — and more — who are no mean philosophers ; who are able 
critics, eloquent orators, and among them is here and there a gifted 
poet, even though the dwelling and church of many are humble 
cabins, and their living is as plain as their thinking is high. What 
many call their narrowness of vision and the positiveness of their 
convictions comes from the assurance that they have to do with the 
truth of the living God, which abideth forever in its facts and its 
principles, even though criticism casts new light on the records of 
our faith, and modern thought demands changes in the phraseology 
of our creeds. If I am asked whether this or that clergyman is 
inspired by his work, or whether he has not become tame and stiff 
and dull, [ have a right to learn whether he is earnest in his faith, 
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fervent in his spirit, faithful in his studies, and devoted to his peo- 
ple. Of all such it is safe to say, that, according to their capacities 
and their opportunities, they never fail to be satisfied with the in- 
tellectual attractions of their profession, but find it, to the end of 
life, full of kindling inspiration. 

The practical side of the clerical profession is also invested with 
peculiar attractions to any right-minded man. The life of the 
Christian minister is formally consecrated to the well-being of his 
fellow-men, conspicuously in the highest and most enduring of re- 
lations. He is a messenger to all men of Ged’s redeeming and for- 
giving grace. He claims in a special sense to be commissioned by 
the incarnate Christ ; to speak in his name, and to be moved by 
his sympathy. His business is eminently to save men from their 
sins, from the degradation and power of sin in the present life, and 
from its consequences in the life which is to be. His occupation 
and message are not limited to spiritual functions or to official proce. 
lamations. Were this the case, he would be in danger of asserting 
an offensive prerogative, or assuming sanctimonious and priestly 
airs. To guard him against these unmanly degradations, his mis- 
sion is to care for all that promotes human well-being, whether it 
be man’s bodily comfort, his intellectual culture, the gratification 
of his taste, or the advancement of his civilization. He is set 
apart by his office as a recognized friend of human kind in every 
possible method of private and public activity. 

In very many, not to say in most communities, this secures to 
him an assured and desirable social position. If he is not always 
admitted to the highest places in society, he is usually treated with 
marked respect. It is rare that he is left to urge any claims to 
recognition which a man who respects himself would care to en- 
force. He usually has a vantage ground of introduction to the 
courtesy and confidence of his fellow-men which exempts him from 
the rough and rude encounters which befall most others. It is 
true that now and then he encounters personal prejudices and vi- 
olent hostilities without fault of his own, but in general he is ex- 
empt from offensive experiences of this sort. His family take a 
desirable social position without being obliged to wait or to scram- 
ble for it, and in this position their personal courtesies and claims 
are estimated at their fullest value. He finds friends when he 
needs friends, if he deserves to have friends, and more readily than 
most men, and all that he is and all that he does is under circum- 
stances which tend to assure him a high and a warm place in the 
esteem and confidence of the community and generation which he 
serves, 
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The clergyman ordinarily does not need to serve a long uppren- 
ticeship at the beginning of his professional career. The young 
clergyman usually sets off with all his sails filled by a favoring 
breeze ; indeed, this breeze sometimes blows more freshly than he 
can steadily manage. The failures and troubles incident to his in- 
experience are usually regarded with partial forbearance by reason 
of the attractions of his youth. His permanent success, indeed, 
must depend, as it ought, upon his industry, his fidelity, his saga- 
cious tact, and his Christian spirit ; but success in every profession 
is determined by capacity and character. But with reasonable fit- 
ness for success, and the determined, not to say the Christian, pur- 
pose to succeed by legitimate methods, success is certain. Not 
infrequently a flow of popularity suddenly meets a young minis- 
ter which is dangerous to his modesty and self-poise, which turns 
his head with extravagant ideas of his relative importance, and 
leads him to assume attitudes which are very disagreeable to the 
rest of mankind. But let the reverse be true, let him struggle 
hard at the beginning with adverse circumstances, he will find 
more or less sympathy from many Christian people simply from 
their regard for the office which he represents. 

It is favorable to the clerical profession that the public senti- 
ment in most Protestant countries is becoming more and more 
united and strong that the moral progress of the community is es- 
sential to its highest well-being. In consequence, it accords its re- 
spect to all those professions which are devoted to this progress. 
The most negative and irreligious of philosophers, the most frivo- 
lous and the most earnest of critics, are now unanimous in their 
assent to the axiom that “conduct and character” are the supreme 
ends for man’s life and institutions. The various theories of polit- 
ical and social science are all urged on the ground of their alleged 
fitness to advance human well-being. Sociologists, political econo- 
mists, and educators of every description, all proclaim a gospel of 
human welfare and human salvation, and they all find listeners and 
believers. Their message to man is the same, “ Peace on earth 
and good will to men,” whether or not they utter it as a voice 
spoken from heaven, or do or do not add “Glory to God in the 
highest.” The company of preachers is enormous ; so great as in 
some sense to bring preaching into disrespect, and yet to root more 
and more deeply in the public mind the conviction that man does 
not live by bread alone. Man is always striving after some good 
which is higher and better than sense or culture can give. Not 
a few malcontents and croakers find in this fermentation some dis- 
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advantage to the clerical profession. They overlook the one ad- 
vantage, that men recognize the aims of the teacher and reformer 
to be of supreme importance. So long as the ery continues to be 
so earnest, “ Who will show us any good?” so long will those who 
profess to answer this question by earnest convictions expressed in 
fervent speech be treated with respect. 

These convictions and desires for moral and social betterment 
enlarge immensely the sphere and opportunities of the clergyman’s 
activity. He is expected to take a prominent part in all these 
movements for individual and social welfare, and to show his fel- 
low-men his invention, his enterprise, and his practical wisdom. 
Not a few educated young men are now moved by a laudable am- 
bition to engage in political life with the hope of reforming its 
principles and methods. The young clergyman can do more than 
any other young man to influence his generation even in this di- 
rection and without dishonoring his Christian calling or being pol- 
luted by the soil of “practical politics.” This much certainly can- 
not be disputed, that the Christian pastor who gives his attention 
to the moralities of public affairs, if he stands on the high ground 
of spiritual convictions and treats human society with its relations 
and duties as controlled by the laws which regulate the kingdom 
of God, cannot fail to elevate those conceptions of his hearers 
which respect their life on the earth. Such a pastor may, in these 
days, exert an enormous influence in purifying every family and 
sweetening every social circle. He may dignify the aims and oc- 
cupations of the daily life, he may lift trade to a higher plane, he 
may spiritualize and refine art and culture and amusements by the 
breath of the living God. 

We contend that in all these directions there is opening a wide 
and inviting field for every clergyman who can discern the needs 
and calls of his time and the opportunities of his profession in re- 
spect to Christian ethics and Christian social life. We certainly 
do not contend for the feebler or the less frequent recognition of 
Christian truth or enforcement of Christian motives. The broader 
is the sphere of Christian duty, the higher the ideal of the Christian 
temper; the more complicated the machinery for Christian activity, 
the more imperative will be the need for the driving force which 
Christ and a living faith in his person alone can furnish. Ac- 
tivities in a secular direction need not secularize the mind of the 
clergyman, nor belittle his habits to small gossip or petty inter- 
meddling, while yet they may tend to make him more completely 
aman among his fellow-men. Such habits will rather enlarge the 
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sphere of his thinking, and elevate and vary the tone of his pulpit 
addresses, and bring down the generalities of the Christian rule 
of life to a more definite and varied application to the daily con- 
duct, and in so doing impart elasticity and freshness to every 
variety of public teaching. To realize such an ideal of the preach- 
er’s and pastor’s life is the commanding duty of every Christian 
minister at the present day. The opportunity to do this gives to 
the clerical profession one of its chief attractions. To effect the 
personal and social improvement of any community, by the force 
of Christian teaching and Christian persuasion in the light of 
modern thought and modern experience, is an ideal aim which can- 
not but dignify the clerical profession in the eyes.of all right- 
minded young men. The remark of Richard Cecil is true in more 
senses than one, that “a country minister fighting the devil in a 
country parish has higher ideas than Julius Cesar or Napoleon 
ever dreamed of.”.- It holds good not only of the ideas of the 
spiritual life but of that earthly human life which spiritual truth 
is fitted to inspire and direct. 

The pecuniary promise of the ministry, it must be confessed, 
is not so attractive as are its intellectual and its social rewards. 
Very few clergymen become rich in their profession, certainly not 
by means of it, and this only. A few indeed receive large in- 
comes, perhaps disproportionately large for their own welfare or 
that of their congregations, or for the well-being of the kingdom 
of God, but the number is relatively small. A great number have 
moderate incomes from which they save less, perhaps, than they 
should under the suggestions of wise prudence and manly self- 
respect. Very many struggle all their lives with a scanty income, 
which often depresses their spirits and occupies their intellect with 
cares more or less sordid, except so far as their Christian faith and 
love and hope can lift them to higher moods. That their atten- 
tion is often distracted and their usefulness limited by these trials 
cannot be questioned. Much is made of these inconveniences by 
clergymen and their friends in the way of appeals to arouse the 
churches to greater liberality for the support of the ministry. 
The churches generally are sometimes charged, in a wholesale and 
indiscriminate fashion, with criminal indifference to this evil. 
Sometimes they are threatened with a temporary loss of the min- 
istry, unless they rouse themselves to greater liberality, very ri- 
diculously as it seems to us, inasmuch as should the ministry un- 
dertake to starve the churches in spiritual blessings, because the 
churches had starved the ministry in earthly aliment, there would 
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survive neither churches nor ministers to starve or be starved. 
But with this aspect of the subject we have little to do. To the 
student the question comes home in a practical form and upon its 
human and mundane side, What kind of a living will the ministry 
yield me if I enter upon it? To this question, it is safe to reply, 
* Tt will not yield you a fortune ; of this you may be assured.” It 
is not certain, however, that you will acquire a fortune by any 
other occupation. The number of those who become rich in any 
calling or profession is comparatively small. The number of those 
who remain very rich after becoming so is smaller. The number 
of those whose descendants retain the wealth which their fathers 
had acquired is still smaller. The number of those who acquire 
wealth by professional life is smaller still. A few members of the 
medical and legal professions become very wealthy ; but the major- 
ity of either reach only a moderate competence and very many die 
with scarce any accumulation. It is true that now and then a man 
of acknowledged ability and industry enters the clerical profession 
and fails of success, and suffers in his feelings and his purse. He 
is bitterly disappointed and so are his friends. We are not dis- 
posed to deny that the clerical profession requires certain condi- 
tions for eminent success and popularity, and even for moderate 
usefulness, which a few men otherwise able and eminent fail to 
fulfill. It is no dishonor to such a man to leave the profession in 
which he cannot be happy or useful. It is no dishonor to the pro- 
fession that he can leave it with better prospects of success in an- 
other than he can leave the profession of medicine or the law. 
There are failures of success in every calling owing to some want 
of adaptation for its special requirements. There are failures also 
from indolence or passion or some other unconquerable habit of 
temper or of mind. These we are not required to estimate in our 
personal decisions, least of all in our selection of a profession in 
which we may have reason to suppose that we have a fair prospect 
of success. 

But we have not yet finished the pecuniary promise of the min- 
istry. We have already asked and answered the question whether 
there is certainty of acquiring wealth in any calling in life ? espe- 
cially for such as have no passion for business and no special 
thrift in saving? This prepares us for another, namely, whether 
it is imprudent or unwise to reject a profession which is otherwise 
full of promise and satisfaction, because it gives no promise of 
wealth, although it may afford a competence. Are there not some 
advantages which more than outweigh the possibility of a for- 
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tune? Ought not a rational man to estimate very highly the oc- 
cupation of his time with elevated and perhaps favorite studies, 
the constant calls to beneficial activities, with the enjoyment of 
the confidence and esteem of his fellow-men, and a more than 
usual exemption from the manifold vexations which distract and 
oppress the lives of most men? Those who are most intimately 
conversant with the personal history of clergymen and their fam- 
ilies will testify most confidently that they have been singularly 
peaceful and happy; that, though frugal and sometimes strait- 
- ened, they have been contented and cheerful; that they have been 
generally exempt from poverty and dishonor, and have in a re- 
markable degree enjoyed the confidence and respect of their fel- 
low-men, and have left behind them memories that have usually 
been honored. Intelligence, humanity, public spirit, thrift, and 
self-respect have been their distinguishing characteristics. In the 
families of clergymen have been trained a very large number of 
men and women who have adorned the highest positions in the 
community. The prospect and promise of a life so fortunate as 
this are not without their attractions. 

It should not be overlooked in this connection that there are 
other professions, in which the promise of wealth is not a chief 
nor certain attraction, which are yet sought for and occupied with 
eager aspiration and devoted enthusiasm. Science, art, letters, and 
instruction, all inspire and reward their many devotees, to whom 
fame and influence and personal enjoyment are ample and satisfy- 
ing rewards, and who never think of money except as a secondary 
attraction, necessary to be considered indeed, but by no means su- 
preme or decisive. If parents and children would suffer their esti- 
mates of life te be less frequently controlled, and, so to speak, pene- 
trated by mammon worship, life in its hopes and its realizations 
for their children would be immeasurably more dignified, con- 
tented, and Christian. The so-called poverty of “poor ministers” 
would be less frequently a theme for condescending commiseration 
and contemptuous sympathy, and the aspirations of Christian par- 
ents for their children being more reasonable would be more suc- 
cessful than they often are. The fearful fluctuations in modern 
commercial life, the sudden and frightful reverses that overtake 
the rich, even those of the household of faith, ought, it would seem, 
to teach lessons of common sense, to say nothing of Christian wis- 
dom, to those parents who anxiously plan for the future of their 
children, and so summarily decide not to expose them to the strait- 
ened conditions of the ministry. 
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An objection of a more serious character presents itself which 
cannot so easily be set aside. Eminent success or popularity in 
the ministry, it is urged, is often owing to factitious and even un- 
worthy conditions, and for this reason the profession is not at- 
tractive, and sometimes becomes repulsive, to men of honest and 
sensitive self-respect. Some go so far as to contend that it has 
always been so, and that the popular preacher has always been 
something of a demagogue or a charlatan. The public, whom it 
is his business to address and influence, is rarely capable of any 
special discrimination, and is often carried away by inferior quali- 
ties. The sensational preacher, in one sense or other, must carry 
the day with the crowd whether the crowd is religious or profane. 
The eminently popular preacher must in some sense be superficial 
and declamatory. He must flatter, or amuse, or bewilder, or mis- 
lead. He must declaim or denounce. He must descend to depths 
which the self-respecting must despise, or soar to heights to which 
good taste would never aspire. The profession, it is urged, which 
not only tolerates such quackery, but in some sense fosters and 
rewards it, cannot be attractive to a young man whose taste is 
elevated or whose intellectual conscience is sensitive. We do not 
deny that at first thought there is some force in these objections. 
They take a graver form when it is urged that the preacher to the 
populace must of necessity be in some sense a demagogue, and be 
compelled to employ some of the arts of the leader of a mob, 
whether the mob be vulgar or calls itself refined. 

To a certain class of young men these considerations come with 
no inconsiderable force, and not without reason, when they hear 
or read the marvelous productions which draw gaping crowds, and 
pass current as flights of pulpit oratory. To all such objections it 
is enough that we reply by such questions as these: Are there no 
demagogues, or sensationalists, or quacks in the other professions ? 
Do they never try the patience and insult the understanding of 
judges, or pull the wool over the eyes of jurors? Do they never 
figure in the sick-room, or play fantastic tricks in the chamber of 
the dying? Do they never play the demagogue in the caucus or 
the party convention, or inspire a fallacious leader in the newspa- 
per, or indite a juggling party manifesto? Do they never write 
misleading money articles, or make up a railway report that is as 
false as it is plausible? Or, again, is it true that in the other pro- 
fessions men are esteemed in exact proportion to their solid worth, 
or that factitious attractions are never prized beyond their solid 
and reasonable claims? It is true that in the clerical profession 
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quackery and sensationalism are reasonably deemed more offen- 
sive than in any other. We deny, however, that either quackery 
or sensationalism is essential to the best success and the most de- 
sirable reputation in the clerical profession, and this is proved by 
the high position which is accorded to very many preachers of the 
manliest spirit and the severest taste. Some of the best examples 
of power in the pulpit in our own day have been furnished by men 
of massive intellect, and fervid imaginations and varied culture. 
The fact should, however, never be overlooked that the profession 
is in its very nature a profession for the people, and that success in 
it is lawfully measured by popular adaptation. The clergyman is 
not a professor who meets select classes, to instruct them in scho- 
lastic learning or profound philosophy. He is not an inspirer of 
culture who finds in his devotees tastes already refined and ma- 
tured, but he is a teacher to plain men of practical principles and 
inspiring historical facts, both which he is bound to apply to their 
characters and lives. His learning, his philosophy, his culture, his 
eloquence, and his manhood are all to be so moulded and refined 
and rewrought as to be serviceable to this, the end and passion 
of his life. Whatever may be his learning, his philosophy, his 
taste or his philanthropy, if they be not fused by this fervent de- 
sire and then recast in the moulds of popular thinking and popu- 
lar feeling, he fails either rightly to conceive, or successfully to 
realize, the commanding end of his profession. Whether he fails 
by misconceiving its aims, or by not fulfilling these aims, he can- 
not excuse or explain his failure by the charge that the profession 
itself is necessarily sensational or demagogical. We may readily 
concede that preaching in general is too scholastic and stiff in its 
form, too remote and abstract in its treatment, and too bookish in 
its illustrations. The very circumstance that these facts are true, 
shows by the possible and sometimes actual contrast that the re- 
sources of the profession are not exhausted, and its attractions as 
a possible field for eminent success with superior minds have been 
as yet by no means realized. If the pulpit has been degraded by 
men of demagogical tastes and temper, let it be elevated above 
the contamination of quackish buffoonery by men of masculine 
eloquence and apostolic fervor, moved by the controlling purpose 
to make the gospel effective with the present generation. To do 
something in these directions may reasonably be the noble ambi- 
tion of any aspiring youth who is conscious of intellectual power. 
Thus far I have limited myself to the ministry as a profession, 
implying rather than enforcing its higher aspects and relations. I 
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could not omit these altogether, inasmuch as they incidentally and 
indirectly give character and elevation to its human and earthly re- 
lations. But it is these spiritual relations, I need not say, which 
give to the ministry its supreme attractiveness and enforce its high- 
est claims. Viewed in this aspect, the Christian ministry requires, 
in an eminent sense of the word, faith in Christ and his kingdom 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice for the welfare of others, and the 
maintenance of those habits of thought and feeling which alone 
can give interest and effect to the varied duties of pastoral and 
pulpit service. While in one sense it is true that the claims of 
Christian duty are no more pressing upon the clergyman than upon 
any other man, in another sense it is true that he is reminded of 
these claims more constantly by the very nature of his occupations. 
His studies, his reading, his writing, his conversations with his fel- 
low-men, their greetings by the way, his welcomes to their homes, 
his special recognition by the public, —all remind him that he is 
devoted to special duties, to which he must be constantly alive, 
and that consequently he must live in a spiritual atmosphere, must 
control his temper and bridle his tongue, not merely as he would 
give account to God at the last, but as he must in a sense give 
account to his fellow-men day by day. It is not only the duty of 
the clergyman, as it is the duty of every other Christian believer, 
to seek first the kingdom of God for himself, but in some active 
and special sense to seek it for others. To maintain such a pur- - 
pose tense and active, and at the same time to be true to one’s 
self so as to fall into no sanctimonious and unnatural ways of 
conduct or temper or speech, involves a trial to one’s temper and 
one’s life. 

There are not a few young men who esteem the ministry as the 
most elevated and desirable of all the callings of life, but who hon- 
estly distrust their own capacity to assume with comfort and confi- 
dence the office of a spiritual teacher and guide with all their re- 
sponsibilities. Such persons would do well to remember that a 
training for this profession may and probably will present the pro- 
fession itself in more attractive lights. They cannot, from the na- 
ture of the case, predict what their studies and experience will do 
for their tastes, their self-confidence, and their conscious pleasure 
and power. They may very properly be reminded that self-distrust 
and modesty at the outset of any profession are the preconditions 
of that docility and patience which are the secrets of power over 
one’s self and power over others. Many of the most distinguished 


and useful clergymen have reached their first decision and prose- 
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cuted their early studies with the same misgivings by which they 
are oppressed. To decide against any profession for reasons of 
modesty and self-distrust or from a morbid dread of unfitness is to 
decide prematurely and perhaps unwisely. In many cases it would 
preclude the possibility of deciding at all. 

It may not be ill-timed to suggest that all the indications of these 
times point to some sudden development in the kingdom of God, 
in Christian and pagan lands, during the present generation. It 
is altogether, probable, on the one hand, that unbelief will be more 
daring and confident, and perhaps more specious and plausible, 
than in other times. Science, philosophy, and literature may be 
invoked to do their utmost on the side of unbelief, and faith, in 
consequence, may be required to do its utmost to strengthen its 
lines of defense, and perhaps to alter some of the old lines and to 
abandon some of its old positions for those which shall be shown 
to be better and stronger. The dicta of theology and the inter- 
pretations of criticism may be modified more or less in this as they 
have been in other generations with advantage to the cause of 
truth, while yet the same Christian faith shall remain in its essen- 
tial features. The application of Christian truth to private and 
social ethics is not only likely but it is certain to awaken general 
interest, to lead men to more enlightened views of duty, as well 
as to call for more abundant and marked self-sacrifices. A bolder 
and more specious atheism will necessarily evoke a more positive 
and fervent theism, both theoretical and practical. The sad and 
reluctant, the brutal and scornful, rejection of the supernatural 
Christ by considerable numbers will by reaction evoke a more 
positive, enlightened, and affectionate faith in his person and his 
kingdom. As a consequence, the services and sacrifices of the 
Christian Church, its intelligence, and its zeal, are certain to be in- 
creased in manifold forms and to an intensity unknown before. 
The miserable quarrels of narrow theologians and the selfish strifc 
of divisive sects will be shamed and hushed in the stress and ur- 
gency of the conflicts about the grander issues. The sweet chari- 
ties of the Christian temper, the munificent gifts of Christian lib- 
erality, and the patient endurance of Christian suffering, will give 
their testimony that Christ is still present in his laboring and suf- 
fering Church. The awakening of the hosts of the Lord by the 
trumpet-call of present duty, and their patient continuance in all 
the self-denying occupations to which they shall be summoned, will 


give a new interest and enthusiasm to the life of the Christian 
Church. 
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If times like these are at hand, then the profession of the Chris- 
tian ministry cannot but be attractive to the most gifted and as- 
piring youth of the present generation. It is a position which 
calls for animation and effort and hope. The profession must be 
broadened and elevated and inspired by the influences which pene- 
trate and surround it. Whatever of learning, of thought, of lit- 
erary power, or personal force, can be embarked in the service of 
the kingdom of God, cannot fail to yield abundant fruits of bless- 
ing to the coming generation and the most satisfying inspiration 
to those who give themselves to this high service; and not only to 
themselves, but to the friends and relatives who encourage them 
in their purposes and hopes. 

The decision of a young man in respect to his profession, I need 
not say, is one of the most serious and important which he is called 
to make. If there is ever an occasion for confidence in the opera- 
tion of permanent principles as the conditions of success, and for 
hope in the guidance of the Father of Spirits by any young man 
who is willing to follow this guidance, this is such an occasion. 
With the earnest desire and heartfelt prayer that the foregoing 
considerations may lead those who read them to decide wisely for 
themselves and their friends and their generation, they are com- 


mended to their candid attention. 
Noah Porter. 





THEISTIC EVOLUTION. 


At the beginning of an essay on “ Darwinism and Morals” 
Frances Power Cobbe observes, “ It is a singular fact that, when- 
ever we find out how anything is done, our first conclusion seems 
to be that God did not do it.” That this is a true statement as 
regards a numerous and highly-educated “we” can hardly be 
questioned. And more singular than the existence of such an as- 
sociation of ideas is the tenacity with which it retains its hold 
upon minds that have already recognized its falseness. 

That such a conception should exist and grow in the thoughts 
of men who are so absorbed in pursuing the means of knowledge 
that the recognition of the great end of knowledge has become 
difficult is not surprising; for in other branches of human en- 
deavor we have become familiar with that operation of mind to 
which we give the name monomania. By dwelling upon one idea, 
which is the object of pursuit, the mind gradually changes its re- 
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lation to all other objects of thought, to such an extent that the 
very end which was its original stimulus to action is not only lost 
sight of, but becomes of all thoughts the most unwelcome. Thus 
a man absorbed in the accumulation of money may transfer all his 
affection and care to that which, in the case of a normal mind, 
presents itself only as the means to an end. And as such a man 
cannot bear the thought of going beyond the idea of accumulation 
to contemplate the many uses to which his money may be put, so 
the materialistic or agnostic evolutionist, dazed with his success 
in tracing the processes by which nature works, cannot patiently 
entertain the thought of anything more important lying behind 
these. The magnitude of the discoveries made seems to him over- 
looked so long as they are held to have effected no revolution in 
the fundamental conceptions of the world. 

But in the case of those who recognize, and love to recognize, 
God as the Creator of the universe, it does seem not a little sin- 
gular and most unfortunate, that the false notion above stated 
should be so persistent. It cannot indeed be regarded as an 
isolated phenomenon ; for when have men been able to distinguish 
easily between the essential and the non-essential elements of their 
beliefs? It is difficult, even at the undoubted call of reason, to 
separate at once and forever a simple idea from the complex form 
in which we have held it. The old form retires for the moment, 
but it has made a place in our consciousness which exactly fits it. 
So while we are attending to other things it resumes the position 
from which it has been expelled and continues to affect our con- 
clusions. But is such a fault in our mental processes any the less 
to be deplored because it is natural? On the contrary it ought to 
be the more resolutely contended against in these days when we 
are called upon to accommodate ourselves to so many new ideas 
and to modify so many old ones. It is not a question of accept- 
ing new views at sight. We are not called upon to be dogmatic 
champions of evolution any more than to be dogmatic deniers of 
it. But it is of the utmost importance that we should understand 
its bearings upon the persistence of faith in the unseen, and inure 
our minds to live in the new element, for which we feel the in- 
stinctive dread of the unaccustomed, but to which we may be 
obliged to commit ourselves with all our precious freight of hopes 
and convictions. 

It is certain that the impression of the destructive nature of 
this new element to religion will, if it continues, be to many the 
cause of the very disaster which is foreboded. Every additional 
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wave of evidence in favor of evolution will wash away something 
from the faith which pins itself to the immovable anchorage of the 
forms of ideas. If the forms are destined to be submerged, then 
those ideas which cannot be separated from them must sooner or 
later be submerged also. Let us suppose that the dream now en- 
tertained by many living chemists should suddenly become an 
incontestible reality ; and that it should be proved beyond a doubt 
that living things had been and could be at will created in the 
crucible from unorganized matter. Would there not be a shout of 
triumph from many on the ground that the idea of an intelligent 
first cause had been finally banished from the world? And would 
there not, on the other hand, be a profound disturbance in the 
minds of multitudes of believers? There would probably be those 
who for a long time would consider it impious to accept the fact 
on the testimony of the united scientific world. And yet this dis- 
covery would have disclosed only a little more of the process ; and 
its bearing on the theory of an intelligent cause would be simply 
to afford a fresh illustration of it. The argument from the mind 
of man to the mind of God would have a new and most convincing 
support. A succeeding generation would wonder that this dis- 
covery could ever have been viewed in any other light; and yet 
while pitying their ancestors, this same wiser generation would 
perhaps be almost as easily upset by further discovery. 

The positive statement of the truth, which should be our protec- 
tion against such false inferences and panics, may be something 
like this: the agency of God in creation can never be negatived 
or obscured, but only more clearly revealed, by the unveiling of 
the processes by which He works. If we could hold this truth 
without flinching in the face of all the new facts which confront 
us in science, it would do much to steady our minds and commend 
our faith to others. The most radical revolution in our notion of 
methods could not disturb our fundamental beliefs. As that in- 
trepid explorer, Sir Humphry Gilbert, when threatened with de- 
struction by a terrific storm, tried to rally the courage of his com- 
panions by exclaiming, “ We are as near to Heaven by sea as by 
land ;” so may we stay our tremors by the reflection that we are 
just as near God by evolution as by special creation. 

It may seem to some reader that I am making too much of an 
exceedingly simple truth which every intelligent person is suffi- 
ciently well aware of. But I am not. It may indeed be taken 
for granted that every one will assent to it. But, for all that, 
there are comparatively few who have the strength to trust in it 
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when they find themselves in unaccustomed places. There are 
many who start bravely, with the light of this truth in their 
hands, to explore the doctrine of evolution in its many depart- 
ments. It guides them safely through the great entrance hall. 
They find no occasion for stumbling in the application of evolu- 
tion to many of the processes of nature. There is no objection to 
believing that, with the exception of man, all species of animate 
things have been derived by descent, with modification, from one 
or a few original germs. They may even be able to see their way 
to admitting that the derivation of man from the lower animals 
may not be hopelessly irreconcilable with Christian beliefs. But 
when they open the door to the realm of evolutionary morals their 
light goes out altogether. They stumble and grope, and in their 
distress declare the application of the principle to morals impos- 
sible ; or seek to fly the idea of evolution altogether by calling to 
mind the missing links, 

The writer of the sentence which I have quoted at the begin- 
ning of this article affords a striking illustration of just such an 
experience. In the very same essay which is prefaced with the 
words, “ It is a singular fact that, whenever we find out how any- 
thing is done, our first conclusion seems to be that God did not 
do it,” and again, in one full of true thought and religious earnest- 
ness, published twelve years later,! Miss Cobbe deplores the -in- 
troduction of Darwinism into the region of morals, on the ground 
that if conscience can be shown to have been evolved like our 
other faculties or instincts the foundation of theism and all moral- 
ity will be swept away. 

Is, then, the finding out of how God does things so much more 
dangerous in the sphere of morals than in the sphere which lies 
outside morals? Must we abstain from applying the principles of 
evolution here because certain philosophers have made applica- 
tions of it which seem to us faulty? I will not deny that the 
problem is far more complicated when the will of man becomes a 
factor in it, and that it is easy to make false steps, not only be- 
cause of this complication, but also because of the difficulty of de- 
termining beyond dispute the facts of human consciousness. But 
this does not justify us in taking the stand that evolution, which 
appeals to us as a universal law, must be excluded from the 
realm of morals. The proof, if proof can be found, that the com- 
plex conscience of Christian civilization has been created by a 
gradual process no more discredits the divine authorship and au. 
1 Contemporary Review, June, 1883. 
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thority of it, than the proof that an oak has grown from an acorn, 
or a man from a minute jelly-like cell, shows that no mysterious 
and intelligent creative power was the cause of the growth. 

Now, I do not, be it clearly understood, find fault with Miss 
Cobbe for objecting to some of Mr. Darwin’s conclusions, or for 
dissenting from inferences which she conceives to be bound up 
with them. WhatI do find fault with is this, the failure to dis- 
tinguish between the scientific theory of evolution and the special 
application of it which she conceives Mr. Darwin to have made. 
If Mr. Darwin has given an account of the genesis of our moral 
convictions which invalidates their authority, it does not follow 
that evolution has nothing to teach us about morals, but that no 
one man is great in all departments. It may be true, as has 
been said, that evolution is “the good genius of philosophy,” nay, 
it may yet appear that it is the good genius of religion; but it 
does not follow that Mr. Darwin is, in all respects, the good 
genius of evolution. When Mr. Herbert Spencer tells us that 
the “ Data of Ethics” is a rationalized version of the principles of 
Christianity! we do not, if we differ from his theory of ethics, at 
once conceive a prejudice against Christianity ; but believe rather 
that Mr. Spencer, with all his breadth of knowledge, has failed to 
apprehend its essential spirit. 

If evolution is a scientific fact, if without question it is the law 
of growth in the individual, if when we pass from the individual 
to the universe the application of the same law finds a striking 
and constantly increasing array of facts to support it, then it is a 
doctrine which is entitled to our respect. If it is a law, it is a 
law of God, not of the scientific explorers who have unveiled it 
for us. And if of God, it is a revelation which cannot fail to have 
important bearings on belief, and which may throw much needed 
light on some of the problems which vex us. When, therefore, 
conclusions are arrived at by its expounders which seem to contra- 
dict our fundamental beliefs, it is futile to jump to the inference 
that evolution is at fault, or that it can have no application to the 
subject in hand. A sober analysis of those applications of this 
theory which have troubled the religious world the most will 
show that it has been the philosophy attached to it, and not the 
principle itself, which has been at fault. 

Already phases of evolutionary philosophy which have held so 
conspicuous a place in current thought as to be identified in the 
consciousness of many with the scientific theory itself have passed, 
1 Data of Ethics, p. 257. 
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or are rapidly passing, away. We have heard a great deal about 
materialistic evolution. But now the leading non-Christian evolu- 
tionists in this country and in England repudiate the name, if 
they do not altogether repudiate the essence of the combination 
which that name represents. Thus Mr. Spencer expressly denies 
that his philosophy involves materialism, and intimates that the 
school to which he belongs looks with contempt upon that of 
Biichner.1 And Mr. John Fiske tells us that materialism is hope- 
lessly behind the age; and that the course of modern philosophy 
is distinctly in the opposite direction.2, One form then that has 
troubled theologians has retired from the scene. What appeared 
in the guise of a centaur-like monster, threatening great damage 
to the faith, has been resolved into its elements. On the one 
hand, a young and vigorous steed of great promise, and on the 
other, an impossible rider that has already lost his seat. 

But if materialism has failed to prove its right to sit in the sad- 
dle of evolution will agnosticism, so close of kin, fare better? At 
all events, after the experience of the first rider the world may 
await the result with a good degree of philosophic composure. 
And, in the mean time, it is our duty to watch against the ten- 
dency to be prejudiced against the steed because of the defeets of 
the shadowy thing that has for the moment mounted him. Agnos- 
ticism was not born of evolution, it was not suggested by it, it has 
no affinity for it. It has had a well-known history as a hanger-on 
at all philosophic courts, ready to serve the turn of any adventurer 
who found himself without an answer. The very form of the 
agnostic philosophy made use of by Mr. Spencer is borrowed from 
a distinguished theologian who was so short-sighted as to believe 
that he could make it serviceable in the defense of Christianity. 

Now, let us ask why it is that the scientific doctrine of evolu- 
tion should be so repeatedly and conspicuously associated with 
philosophies which are antagonistic to Christianity? Is it the 
fault of evolution? Or is it the fault of Christianity? Shall we 
conclude that the new-comer has disclosed a fatal affinity for athe- 
istic society, and must therefore be avoided? Or shall we, on the 
other hand, be forced to acknowledge that Christianity has re- 
pulsed evolution, often ridiculed it from its pulpits, often con- 
demned it without’a hearing, and thus surrendered the revelation 
which it contains to be construed atheistically? Brave attempts 
have been made by Christian scientists to rescue its truths, and to 
induce theologians to give them an unbiased hearing. Such men 


1 Essays, vol. iii. 249. 2 Excursions of an Evolutionist, p. 277. 
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as Dr. Asa Gray and Dr. Joseph Le Conte have, on the part of 
science, clearly shown the way. But the policy of Theology, with 
some notable exceptions, has been that of a masterly inactivity. 
It has been slow to accept the situation which it is called upon 
to take as a leader of evolutionary thought. Preserving its tra- 
ditional attitude toward scientific discovery, it has devoted the 
main force of its energy, so far as evolution is concerned, to the 
setting forth of its weak points, as if the weakness of evolution 
were the strength of Christianity. 

It has been often said by representatives of Christian thought 
that evolution is as yet only an hypothesis, and that it will be time 
enough for theology to adjust itself to it when it has been proved. 
But this is certainly a short-sighted view. Evolution may not be 
proved in this generation or the next. But if the current of the 
next quarter of a century is like the last, it will be continually 
adding to the volume of evidence by which it now commends it- 
self, and will more and more draw the thinking world after it. 
Men believe in hypotheses long before they are proved ; and the 
analogies which support evolution are of a singularly convincing 
character. The growth of thought ever is, and must be, toward 
the discovery of unity in the scheme of the universe. Theists, of 
all others, ought to anticipate the discovery of order and solidarity 
where there has seemed to be separateness and confusion. If 
therefore the course of discovery and the tendency of true prog- 
ress is in this direction, it is of the utmost importance that theol- 
ogy should not leave the world to believe that its current is in an 
opposite one. 

As to the use of hypothesis, Dr. Gray has very truly observed, 
“Tt is the precursor of every fruitful investigation in physical 
nature. You can seldom sound with the plummet while standing 
on the shore. To do this to any purpose you must launch out to 
sea and brave some risks.” 

Is it not equally true that hypothesis is the proper instrument 
for dealing with questions which relate to the adjustments of theol- 
ogy and science? If theology has anything to learn from the 
growth of knowledge it must form its hypotheses, and advance 
with even step and firm front. This is not to say that theology 
must take notice of every scientific guess that is set afloat ; but 
that it should be slow to condemn in advance, slow to accept the 
position of an opponent, and ready, when probability sets in, to 
hypothetically entertain the assumed facts, and frame its own ten- 
tative explanation of them. Only by preserving such an attitude 
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can theology free itself from the air of timidity and half-hearted 
confidence in its own foundations which so often seems to charac- 
terize it. “In proportion as faith is sincere,” it has been said, 
philosophy will be fearless.” It is not assumed that a perfect 
hypothesis of theistic or Christian evolution can be formulated at 
once. Any such scheme will be full of imperfections. The doc- 
trine of evolution itself is, in the view of some of its most dis- 
tinguished advocates, only outlined as yet. “I am quite sure,” 
says Professor Le Conte, “ that the most fundamental factors (of 
evolution) are still unknown; that there are more and yet greater 
factors than are yet dreamed of in our philosophy. But evolu- 
tion of some kind and according to some law which we yet imper- 
fectly understand, evolution affecting alike every realm of nature, 
a universal law of evolution, is, I believe, a fact which is rapidly 
approaching recognition.” 

Theology has often been mistaken in the past. It can better 
afford to be mistaken in the future than, through fear of making 
mistakes, to remain inactive. God has not given us the knowl- 
edge of hiinself in its completeness, any more than He has given us 
complete knowledge in any other department. It is our duty to 
follow on wherever He leads the way, less afraid of stumbling 
than of holding back when He beckons us forward. It is in this 
spirit that I will venture to call attention to some aspects of evolu- 
tion as related to theology, hoping thereby to aid in clearing the 
way for the formation of a Christian theory of evolution. 

I must at this point assume the position that evolution has 
done no more toward explaining the mysterious power that un- 
derlies nature than the Copernican theory of astronomy has done. 
The one, as the other, leaves the question of efficient cause just 
where it found it. The scientific theory of evolution does not 
claim to disclose the origin of life. Darwinism does not claim 
this. Nor does it claim that natural selection is ever the originat- 
ing cause of variation. That a contrary impression has been pro- 
duced is not to be wondered at. For while Mr. Darwin admits 
the existence of a causative power lying behind phenomena, to 
which the initial impulse must be attributed, he gives no prom- 
inence to this power. The preoccupation of his mind with the 
explainable part permits him to no more than glance at the un- 
explained. In the former he is interested, in the latter he is not. 
Evolution, therefore, presents itself in the works of Mr. Darwin 
in an utterly one-sided aspect. The explained and the explain- 
able seem to occupy almost the whole field; and though, in a 
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general way, any amount of mystery is granted, the impression is 
made at every step that far more is accounted for than has been, 
or ever can be, accounted for by physical science. 

But to the Christian philosopher, that part of evolution which 
ever eludes the investigation of the naturalist is by far the most 
important, as well as the most interesting ; for from this direction 
flows the creative power. This unexplained part is, in fact, the 
positive part of evolution. ‘To speak technically,” says Mr. J. 
J. Murphy, “evolution is differentiation.” 1 So, also, Mr. Huxley, 
“ Tf I affirm that species have been evolved by variation, includ- 
ing under this head hereditary transmission (a natural process, 
the laws of which are for the most part unknown), aided by the 
subordinate action of natural selection, it seems to me that I enun- 
ciate a proposition which constitutes the very pith and marrow of 
the first edition of the origin of species.”? Now, differentiation, 
or variation, is just that part of evolution which, while it proceeds 
from a power of which natural science gives no account, at the 
same time originates everything. “In each variation,” says Dr. 
Gray, “lies hidden the mystery of a beginning.” Natural selec- 
tion, on the contrary, originates nothing. It is a destructive, not 
a creative, principle. If we must idealize it as a positive force, 
we must think of it not as the preserver of the fittest, but as the 
destroyer that follows ever in the wake of creation and devours 
the failures, — the scavenger of creation, that takes out of the way 
forms which are not fit to live and reproduce themselves. 

It is possible, nay, we may say it is probable, that some part of 
the process by which variation is produced will be explained to us. 
In the words of the last mentioned writer, “ We are not to sup- 
pose that natural agencies cease just where we fail to make them 
out.” ‘“ When we find out something, — as we may hope to do, — 
we only resolve a before unexplained phenomenon into two fac- 
tors, one of them a now ascertained natural process, the other a 
something which still eludes our search.” * It is this “something 
which still eludes our search” that is always the representative of 
the efficient power, — not the efficient power itself, but the ex- 
pression of it to our minds, till science advances to some new form 
of the unknown lying farther back. With this understanding of 
evolution, therefore, as simply the unveiling of a part of the proc- 
ess by which the positive and creative principle of variation attains 

1 Habit and Intelligence, p. 47. 


2 Critiques and Addresses, pp. 298, 299. 
8 Natural Science and Religion, p. 75. 
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its ends, and with the thought continualty in mind that the discov- 
ery of how phenomena come to pass, affords no presumption what- 
ever against the belief that God is the efficient cause and constant 
mover of all things, I will venture co call attention to some of 
those points at which theology has, without reason, been assumed 
to have a controversy with evolution. 

First, then, theology has no controversy with evolution because 
of the hypothesis that man has descended from the lower animals. 
The grounds of hostility to this idea on the part of theistic writers 
may be ranged under two heads. First, that to trace man to such 
an origin lowers him in the scale of being; and second, that it 
conflicts with the scriptural account of his creation. ‘The first ob- 
jection derives its force almost wholly from the one-sided view of 
evolution to which I have already adverted. The imagination, 
while dwelling on the unwelcome thought of consanguinity, is so 
preoccupied as almost to leave out of its conception the important 
element of differentiation. If man is descended from a creature 
of a lower order, it somehow seems equivalent to saying that he is 
himself of a far lower order than he had supposed. If, to state 
the popular conception of man’s lineage, he is descended from an 
ape, it follows that he is still only a modified and highly developed 
ape. Even Professor St. George Mivart allows himself to speak 
of “Darwin’s hypothesis of man’s essential bestiality.” But if 
the attention can be turned away from the idea of heredity, as 
known to us in ordinary descent from human ancestors, and con- 
centrated upon the idea of variation as a condition of the descent 
of one species from another, the prejudice may be dispelled. As 
I have already observed, the tendency of Darwinism has been to 
obscure the importance of the creative factor in evolution. It is 
for theology to rectify this distortion, and represent evolution in 
its true light as an hypothesis which, while it makes the whole 
world akin, does not in any way diminish the differences which 
exist between the various orders of created things. I do not mean 
to say that theology has any new ground to break in this direction, 
or that a particular emphasis should be given to one aspect of evo- 
lution purely in the interests of religion. This emphasis is re- 
quired no less by science than by theology ; and to secure it we 
have only to bring to the front the later and clearer statements of 
evolution made by leaders of scientific thought, who, at the same 
time, labor under no suspicion of a theological bias. 

The fact that the word evolution does not describe the modern 
doctrine, but one historically opposed to it, should be more widely 
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known. The popular conception of the matter is nearly identical 
with the abandoned theory which contemplated simply a process 
of enlarging and unfolding, the expansion of that which was invis- 
ible into visibility. The theory of Darwin and other modern evo- 
lutionists, on the contrary, is more properly called epigenesis; a 
word which signifies that the process through which all changes 
take place in nature is one of addition and assimilation. Not-liv- 
ing matter is metamorphosed and converted into living matter of a 
specific type.! The following is from Dr. Maudsley: “ Continuity 
of nature certainly, but as certainly not of kind in nature; for 
the continuity is of different kinds, therefore in some sort a dis- 
continuity, —a new kind springing from the basis of the old kind ; 
not continuity by homogeneous but by heterogeneous generation. 
A new chemical compound, with new properties, was a new thing 
when it appeared first Though it presupposed the elements which 
united to form it, and therefore had a continuity of being with 
them, its new function was not the sum or mechanical effect of the 
codperation of their properties ; it was quite a special power, that 
might properly be said to have its autonomy, or, so to speak, its 
spontaneity.” 2 

Again, it must be recognized that the question of the rate of 
variation has no real bearing on the character of the result. If, 
as Mr. Darwin believes, all changes have originated in slight vari- 
ations, the sum of these variations is just as important as if they 
had been massed into one, though the effect upon our imaginations 
may be very different. Butif we can only bear in mind the fact 
that after every variation the thing acted upon has ceased to be 
what it was, and has in some respect become a new creature, we 
may, even without supposing any long step, adjust our imagina- 
tions to this theory of the descent of man. I have purposely 
stated the case in its most extreme form,—a form which we are 
not at present obliged to accept. There is no proof whatever that 
all changes have taken place by means of slight variations. Natura 
non facit saltum is a pure assumption. Even Mr. Darwin allows 
that this “ canon in natural history ” has been somewhat exagger- 
ated; while Professor Huxley believes that “nature does make 
jumps now and then, and that a recognition of the fact is of no 
small importance in disposing of many minor objections to the 
doctrine of transmutation.” ® But were we to accept the principle 

1 See Professor Huxley’s article, Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition ; pub- 
lished also in Science and Culture. 
2 Body and Wiil, p. 132. 
8 Quoted in Studies in Science and Religion, by G. F. Wright, p. 139. 
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that nature makes no leaps, how should we ever determine what 
constitutes a leap? In the evolution which takes place beneath 
our observation, we are confronted with a rapidity of differentia- 
tion which would be a continual marvel in our eyes were it not 
for our familiarity with it. The blossom that suddenly bursts out 
on the tree after decades of growth is a development that is very 
like a leap. The egg that in three weeks is differentiated into a 
chicken, with its complex organization and intelligent vitality, re- 
veals a power that can work with great rapidity, even when meas- 
ured by our standard. 

There is nothing to prove that such rapid differentiation may 
not at times characterize the development of species. There are 
many facts in nature which seem to compel such an hypothesis. 
The breaks in the geological record, the abruptness with which new 
species appear, the seemingly impossible length of time required 
for the production of existing results by slight variations, and in 
the evolution of organs, the necessity for the comparatively sudden 
appearance of marked variations to save them from the obliterat- 
ing power of natural selection,—all these considerations point 
with cumulative force to the theory of occasionally rapid or par- 
oxysmal evolution. Such a theory, as I have said, is not a neces- 
sity to a theistic scheme. But it renders any such scheme more 
easily conceivable, and until the burden of evidence is against it 
we may assume it to be true, and use it as a working hypothesis. 

Professor Mivart has been an able supporter of this view, and 
in other directions has made valuable contributions toward a the- 
istic construction of evolution. But on this very account, when 
he comes to the question of the descent of man, he seems to me 
the most conspicuous illustration of an unwise defender of it. In 
the “Genesis of Species” he squarely states two views of the 
origin of man, both of which he acknowledges are compatible with 
theistic belief. One of these is also compatible with evolution. 
But he deliberately chooses that one which necessitates a break 
with evolution, and takes the position that the spiritual soul of 
man must have had a different source from the animal body which 
it informs.!_ In a succeeding volume? he endeavors to prove 
this position by considerations derived from the differences which 
distinguish man from the highest of the lower animals. Man, he 
argues, is possessed of an intelligent will, of the power to distin- 
guish between right and wrong, of the ability to express his 
1 The Genesis of Species, p. 300. 
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thoughts in rational language, of self-consciousness and of other 
powers and characteristics which prove him to belong to a sepa- 
rate and higher order of creation. Now all these facts, which 
Professor Mivart urges with great force, have a very important 
bearing upon the discussion of the question as to what man is ; 
but on the question how did he come to be what he is? they have 
no bearing whatever. 

But this is not the worst of it. When used for such a purpose, 
these arguments are damaging to the cause which they assume to 
support. The whole discussion produces the impression that the 
vital interests of theism are bound up with the doctrine that the 
soul of man has had an exceptional origin, — that it is a thing out- 
side nature. Nothing can be demonstrated by emphasizing the 
differences which distinguish man from the animals beyond this, 
that it is impossible to conceive of any process by which such dif- 
ferences could have been bridged over in the course of nature. 
But the evolution of every individual soul from its first faint 
dawning presents all the mystery and contradiction of our notions 
of the possible that are encountered in the larger problem. An 
excellent statement of this argument is made by Canon Driver. 
After speaking of the impossibility of conceiving how the imma- 
terial soul is united with a material organism in the individual, he 
says, “ What if, with the race then, as with the individual now, 
Almighty God ordained the completion of the bodily structure by 
the same laws which he has imposed upon all organic nature, until 
the unknown conditions were satisfied, in virtue of which the 
dawning intelligence was manifested in it? In this case what 
science postulates is granted.” } 

But do not the intellectual faculties of man differ not only in 
degree but also in kind from those of the brute? That depends 
upon the meaning which we’ attach to the words. The distine- 
tion between differing in degree and differing in kind is vague 
to the last degree. It is one of those equivocal distinctions that 
produce assertion and denial without end, but which cannot really 
be reasoned about because no exact meaning can ever be attached 
to the terms. The controversy as to what constitutes a species 
and a variety is a form of the same question, the unsatisfactory 
result of which is notorious. Probably, in most cases, one who 
studies the manifestations of mind in the brute creation with the 
expectation of finding there the rudiments or homologues of all 
human faculties will satisfy himself that they do exist ; while one 


1 Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates’ Journal, October 25, 1883. 
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who concentrates attention upon the highest faculties of man, and 
contrasts these with his general notion of the brute creation, will 
arrive at an opposite result. But in either case there is no quarrel 
with evolution; for differentiation is equal to the production of 
differences in kind as well as differences in degree. The lowest 
forms of the animal and vegetable kingdoms shade into each other 
by such delicate gradations that it is in some cases impossible to 
say to which of these certain organizations belong. Yet between 
animal and vegetable, intelligent and non-intelligent life, there is 
surely a difference of kind. So between a mind that has the 
power of reflective, abstract thought and one that has not this 
power, we may say there is a difference of kind. But such an ad- 
mission constitutes no obstacle to the belief that the one may have 
proceeded from the other by differentiation. 

But another difficulty has to be considered. Is not the idea of 
the descent of man from the lower animals at variance with the 
teaching of Scripture? As to the attitude of the Bible toward 
science it is necessary that theology should have some well-defined 
theory and on all occasions adhere to it. If in relation to one 
class of phenomena we take the ground that the Bible was never 
intended to instruct us in science, and that we are therefore not to 
regard its account of natural phenomena as a statement of scien- 
tific facts, we must not straightway forget this principle when we 
have to deal with another class of phenomena. Professor Mivart’s 
first argument in support of his theory of the separate origin of 
the soul of man, in a sense averse to evolution, is an appeal to 
Scripture. “God made man from the dust of the earth, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life.” ‘ This,” he says, 
“is a plain and direct statement that man’s body was not created 
in the primary and absolute sense of the word, but was evolved 
from preéxisting material (symbolized by the term ‘dust of the 
earth”), and was therefore only derivatively created, that is, by the 
operation of secondary laws. His soul, on the other hand, was 
created in quite a different way, not by any preéxisting means ex- 
ternal to God Himself, but by the direct action of the Almighty 
symbolized by the word breathing.”! So also Dr. Hopkins says 
“to a certain extent the language and statements of the Bible 
favor the doctrine of evolution as now stated. It is the earth 
that brings forth grass and herb and fruit tree; the waters that 
bring forth the moving creature that hath life, and the fowl that 
fly above the earth; and the earth again that brings forth cattle 


1 Genesis of Species, p. 300. 
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and creeping things. This is the language of evolution. . . . But 
in the Bible account of his (man’s) creation there is nothing that 
indicates any affinity with evolution. Then God did not call upon 
the earth or the waters, but simply said ‘ Let us make man.’ ” ! 

Is not this going to the Bible for scientific statements? And is 
it not because of this very thing that the history of theology in its 
relation to science has, during the last three hundred and fifty 
years, been the record of an uninterrupted succession of hu- 
miliating defeats and surrenders? It is interesting to note the re- 
markable correspondences between the Mosaic outline account of 
creation and modern theories; and elaborations of such observed 
correspondences have their useful place in Biblical literature. 
But we must never forget that science has always been our guide 
and teacher here. Considered as theology and poetry, the Mosaic 
account of creation is full of inspiring power, a power that is felt 
by the unlearned. It is a setting forth of the most sublime truths 
in elevated yet simple language. But regarded as science, it must, 
at best, be said to be science written in cipher, for the interpreta- 
tion of which we are dependent upon the laboriously acquired dis- 
coveries of scientific men. To reverse the process, in opposition 
to science, has been and probably always will be disastrous to the- 
ology. 

There is an inherent improbability in Professor Mivart’s theory 
that the body of man came into the world mediately by descent 
from the animals, and that his soul was added thereto from a dif- 
ferent source. Are we asked to conceive that when the body 
of the anthropoid animal had reached a given stage, his intellec- 
tual part, with all its inherited faculties and experiences, was 
blotted out, leaving an organism without a soul, into which a soul, 
formed out of connection with any body, was introduced? If 
there were any sufficient reason for such an hypothesis, mere in- 
conceivability ought not to stand in the way of our receiving it. 
But there is no hitherto discovered law which compels us to adopt 
this violent explanation. On the contrary, the whole order of the 
universe, so far as we know it, and the analogy of creation con- 
tradict it. There is, as Professor Mivart himself has shown, an- 
other hypothesis which is at the same time in harmony with evolu- 
tion and theism; and we may add with Scripture also, for in the 
104th Psalm the Almighty is represented as creating animals by 
the sending forth of his breath, and in the 33d as having made all 
the host of the heavens in the same manner. 


1 Scriptural Idea of Man, p. 7. 
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A further, and, as it seems to many, an insuperable objection 
against evolution, is presented by its absolute contradiction of the 
fundamental doctrine of the fall of man. Dr. James Martineau 
declares that evolution holds up to orthodox theology an inverting 
mirror. It tells us, he says, that “ man, instead of falling from a 
higher state, has risen from a lower, and inherits, instead of a 
uniform corruption, a law of perpetual improvement.”! If in a 
general way we allow this statement of the traditional doctrine of 
the fall, yet, on the side of evolution, the definition is far from ac- 
curate. That this is the popular conception of it may be granted ; 
but evolution is not responsible for the popular conception, on the 
one hand, nor are the Scriptures responsible for traditional theol- 
ogy on the other. If we go back to the Biblical account of the 
fall of man and compare this with scientific evolution, the appar- 
ent contradiction will vanish. Milton’s dream of the first man 
will, indeed, lose its colors. We shall no longer be able to hold, 
with Dr. South, that man “came into the world a philosopher ; ” 
that “an Aristotle was but the rubbish of an Adam;” that we 
may admire the human intellect now “ only as antiquaries do a 
piece of old coin, for the stamp it once bore.” ? All this is extra 
Biblical, the outcome of a fervid imagination. The Scriptures 
tell us nothing about the intellectual superiority of the first’ man. 
“So God created man in his own image” is not the same as say- 
ing He created him in all respects fully developed. 

So far, indeed, as the highest part of man is concerned, the 
Scriptural account may be claimed as an explicit declaration of 
evolution. While yet in the unfallen state, man is said to be in 
the image of God; but in that state he had no knowledge of good 
and evil. If he can in any sense be said to have been a moral 
being at that time, the grounds for such a description of him must 
rest mainly upon the possession of potentialities, not upon the ex- 
istence as yet of a developed moral character. We must, indeed, 
believe that, having advanced to the condition of man by the ad- 
dition of self-consciousness, he at the same time had developed 
within him a dim recognition of right, associated with certain ac- 
tions which he had previously performed because impelled thereto 
by natural instinct. These actions in themselves good involved no 
moral quality until by the recognition of their goodness there 
emerged an indistinct feeling of ought in connection with them. 
Then truly the moral sense had begun to germinate. But it was 


1 Materialism, Theology, and Religion, p. 22. 
2 South’s Sermons, vol. i. pp. 24, 25. 
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not till this feeling of ought had been overruled by the will that 
man became a developed moral being, with an understanding of 
himself as such. It was after the fall that “ The Lord God said, 
‘Behold the man is become as one of us, to know good and evil.’ ” 

Was, then, the fall of man a step upward? If we follow the 
Scriptural account, we must certainly say that it was. It was a 
step upward in the scale of being. Man from that moment was a 
creature possessed of infinitely higher possibilities, and at the 
same time, of possibilities infinitely lower. Was it, then, not a 
fall? It surely was. For the lower possibilities were far easier 
to realize than the higher, and the bitter experience of these came 
first. From the time man became a moral being he was launched 
upon a sea of conflict. The higher realms of his new nature were 
not to be entered upon at once. He might not eat of the “ tree 
of life,” and come as by a leap to the goal. The way to it is the 
way of warfare. Henceforth the law of his being is not simply a 
becoming, it is an overcoming. He shall be purified and re-cre- 
ated, but it is by passing through a Medea’s caldron. The second 
creation is a long way off; but when it is reached, he will have be- 
come a new creature, — man, perhaps, still, and yet more than man. 
“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we know that 
we shall be like Him,” in a sense far higher than the first man 
was like Him. But does evolution, it will be asked, present us 
with any such picture as this in the upward movement of other 
things? Do we find degeneration as an accompaniment of im- 
provement? Such, certainly, is the fact, not only occasionally, 
but, we might almost say, invariably. Evolution is not properly 
defined as a law of “ perpetual improvement.” It is at the same 
time a law of perpetual deterioration and extinction. Wherever 
there is marked development in one direction we must look for 
loss in some other. 

Without any special revelation on this subject, simply reasoning 
from man as we know him to the anthropoid animal as we must 
conceive of him, we are inevitably led to the belief that the ad- 
dition of reflective reason to a creature of highly developed in- 
stincts could not have been an unmitigated blessing. Widening 
the field of intelligence would bring many thoughts tending to 
disturb the life that had hitherto moved in the grooves of unrea- 
soning natural impulses. To question instincts would be the nat- 
ural outcome of self-consciousness, and to try the experiment of 
transgressing them would as naturally follow. The desire for 
novel sensations would increase as the possibility of experiencing 
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them was recognized; and the pleasure of waywardness would 
lead farther and yet farther away from the beaten track of in- 
stinct. The power of self-reflection, moreover, involves to some 
extent the power of imagination, the most prolific source of ill- 
regulated and unnatural action. Fear is the parent of a count- 
less brood of evils and immoralities; and the fear of both seen 
and unseen agencies would be extended and intensified by the 
slowly developing reason. If, as we should naturally believe, the 
condition of life regulated by instinct receded gradually before 
the life of dawning reason, it would almost necessarily follow that, 
in many respects, the course of human life would for a time have 
been a continuous retrogression. 

Why, then, it may be asked, was not the race exterminated by 
other creatures of unimpaired instincts? The answer must be 
the same as that already given. There was a fall, but at the same 
time there was a rise. Reason grew while instinct waned ; and in 
the battle for existence reason would make ill-regulated and immoral 
man more than a match for unreasoning, though better regulated 
and not immoral brutes. History affords abundant analogies for 
the illustration of this idea of the fall. The age in which we are 
living, with its flood of new light and its enormous additions to 
the means of better conduct, illustrates it. In some directions the 
result is deterioration, physical, mental, and moral. But, so long 
as we keep our faith in God, we can believe and think we see that 
all this new thought and new life, and all this destruction of old 
things, marks the opening of a higher and nobler career for man. 
Man with instinct as yet unimpaired was man under a paternal 
despotism. Without thought and without reason he went as he 
was moved to go. When the “age of reason” came, he went ac- 
eording to his own sweet, wayward will, and only slowly and pain- 
fully could he rise to the higher ground and become a law unto 
himself. - All along the way of his upward march, from the dawn 
of civilization to the present time, man has suffered losses as well 
as made great gains. 

The question as to what are the points at issue between a theistic 
and a non-theistic evolution remains untouched. All I have tried 
to do is to point out that there is no conflict between evolution 
and theism up to the time when man emerges upon the world as 
man. But at this point the conflict begins; a conflict not with 
the scientific theory of evolution, but a conflict with certain sys- 
tems of philosophy, many-decked and imposing, that fly the evo- 
lutionary flag and hail us in its name. To carry a theory that has 
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been formulated in connection with one class of phenomena into a 
sphere where the phenomena are of a radically different nature, 
and apply it correctly, is a matter of no little difficulty. There is 
a strong temptation to crowd the new facts into that special shape 
which the old facts have caused the theory to assume, instead of 
patiently enlarging and reshaping the theory to fit the new facts, 
A system formed in this way may be attractive from its apparent 
unity and completeness, but it is neither science nor philosophy. 


F’. H. Johnson. 





A BIBLE STUDY: JESUS AT THE WELL OF 
SYCHAR. 


Tue Gospel of John may be called the Gospel of the Conversa- 
tions, for, more than any other, it reports particular interviews 
of our Lord with individuals. In the first chapter we have the 
conversation with Nathanael; in the second, with the mother of 
Jesus; in the third, with Nicodemus; in the fourth, with the 
woman of Samaria; and passing by others less striking, we have 
the interviews with Mary and Martha, and the words spoken at 
the Supper; until after the Resurrection, the history closes with 
question and answer, as they passed between our Lord and Mary 
Magdalene, and Thomas, and finally with Peter and John. 

These conversations, too, are real conversations, for Jesus was 
not like some famous men, who discourse in monologue. Even his 
addresses to the multitude were often interrupted by the inquiries 
or remarks of others, and, in smaller companies, He guided the con- 
versation, while apparently taking the lesser part. The “golden 
silences” of Jesus are very marked, and George Borrow, in that 
fascinating book, “ The Bible in Spain,” relates that the taciturn 
people of the little Republic of Andorra noticed these silences, and 
said of them, “Jesus played the Andorran.” While He spoke 
with authority, yet He dispelled all feeling of restraint, and even 
seemed to awaken in others unwonted freedom. Not unfrequently 
He gave the thought, and let them do the talking. He had the 
rare quality of a good listener, and He heard with such deep pene- 
tration that his answers, as is sometimes plainly stated, were di- 
rected to the thoughts of men rather than to their words. 

It is often said that Jesus was the greatest of preachers, but not 
so often that He preferred to converse. Then indeed He appears 
to have been most truly himself, when, in direct appeal to some 
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individual heart, or in the effort to comfort or instruct a few, He 
utters those great sayings which shine like the fixed stars in the 
firmament. He never appears to have saved anything for a large 
audience, nor feared that any utterance of truth, breathed into the 
receptive heart of however humble a hearer, could fail of its effect. 
Thus, if you would seek for the doctrines of Jesus, the great and 
distinctive revelations which mark his career on earth, you will 
find them in his private interviews with Nicodemus, and the sis- 
ters of Bethany, and the woman of Samaria. 

And these conversations all have a personal turn. They attach 
great principles to common life, and they lead people through their 
own needs to the grandest spiritual truths. Jesus evidently has 
confidence in the living power of truth, and therefore does not 
press it, but leaves his hearers to follow out the idea and make 
the application for themselves. We are surprised at the large 
space in the dialogue which is taken up with the sayings of oth- 
ers, until we learn the germinant power of Jesus’ words, and see 
them, as it were, growing before our eyes in other minds. 

With the woman of Samaria, Jesus opens the conversation with 
a simple request. He asks a favor, almost the only one that is re- 
corded of his asking, and the smallest that could be asked. Thus 
throwing himself on her sympathy, and willing to be dependent 
on her for the relief of his manifest weariness, He opens the way 
for interchange of thought. But the prejudice that is strong in 
her people cannot be repressed, and she utters it not scornfully, 
but with a feeling of surprise. Indifferent to this narrow preju- 
dice, and seeing that the time is not yet come to overthrow it, our 
Lord passes into what we may call the beautiful parable of “ The 
Water of Life,” which the woman, taking half literally, and in 
deep amazement at the power of his speech, answers with a coun- 
ter petition, that He would give her this water, “ that I thirst not, 
neither come all the way hither to draw.” The favor that Jesus 
asked is forgotten. The relation is changed, or rather, each has 
shown a willingness to trust the other, which is the closest bond of 
sympathy. But Jesus, perceiving that He has made no definite 
impression upon her, save that of friendliness and curious interest, 
turns suddenly to the woman with the personal command, “Go, 
call thy husband, and come hither ;” and when she denies the ex- 
istence of such a relationship, He turns the leaves of her past his- 
tory with an unsparing hand. To all this she humbly rejoins, as 
being no longer able to evade the truth, “ Sir, I perceive that thou 
art a prophet ;” and then, as if still wishing to turn the conversa 
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tion, she hastens to recall the distinction between her own people 
and the Jews. We can almost see her confusion, which she at- 
tempts to hide in this manner. Coleridge somewhere says that 
“ Multitudes never blush,” and that it is safer to appeal to the 
honor and conscience of an individual than to a crowd. At any 
rate, she drops the subject, but the thought still lingers in her 
mind. The personal matter is the central point of the conversa- 
tion, as we shall afterwards more clearly see; and yet she pre- 
pares for herself a further humiliation by bringing up the great 
subject of dispute between the Jews and the Samaritans. 

And now our Lord, referring no more to the personal charge 
which He has brought home to her conscience, addresses her with 
a sublimity rising to the height of his grandest utterances, describ- 
ing the nature of worship, and the approach to the Father that is 
open to every longing heart in all the world. But in the midst of 
it He meets and overthrows the prejudice which she first intro- 
duced, and sweeps it out of the way with a lofty and decisive sen- 
tence that leaves no room for answer: “ Ye worship ye know not 
what. We know what we worship, for salvation is of the Jews.” 
Why does she not resent this humbling sentence? Why does not 
her Samaritan hatred rise in defiance, as it would have done, one 
must think, had Jesus thus addressed her at the first? Ah! it is 
because of that stroke with which He had smitten her conscience 
when He laid bare the deformity of her past life. She has no 
heart to contend against this. Her quick intuition brings up the 
thought of the promised Messiah, and the revelation of herself 
that He has made compels her to answer with docility, “ When 
He is come, He will tell us all things.” What things does she 
refer to? What is in her mind as she gives this answer, half 
musingly? The great and spiritual truths of which Jesus has 
spoken? Yes! but much more the revelation of her own heart 
and life. She may seek to change the subject; our Lord may for- 
bear, as He did, to press it any further, but the arrow has hit the 
mark and clings to the wound. The revelation of the Christ to 
her, as to every one, is in what He has told her of herself. This 
is what Paul means by “ being apprehended” of the Christ. And 
that we have in this the true impression that was made on her 
mind appears from her own description of the interview : “Come, 
see a man which told me all things that ever I did. Can this be 
the Christ ?” 

Here is the triumph of the conversation, that she has been 
made to see herself, and acknowledge the heart-searching power 
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of the Redeemer. Says Thomas a Kempis, “ It asketh great skill 
to know how to hold converse with Jesus;” but he adds, “ Be 
thou humble and peaceable, and Jesus will be with thee.” In ac- 
cepting his searching rebuke, she has discovered the glory of his 
character and mission. 

If, then, we would understand the effect of our Lord’s conversa- 
tion with the woman of Samaria, we must read it in the message 
she bore to her people: “ Come, see a man which told me all 
things that ever I did. Can this be the Christ?” She says 
nothing of his promise of never-failing water, nor of his grand sen- 
tences about worship, still less of his being a Jew and proclaim- 
ing their superiority. The one thought which fills her mind, and 
gives a glow and a fascination to her report that cannot be re- 
sisted, is what He has told her of herself. This is her message, her 
watchword, so to speak, that passed from lip to lip as she hurried 
on among her townsfolk, so that we read: “ Many of the Samari- 
tans of that city believed on Him for the saying of the woman, 
‘He told me all that ever I did.’” 

It were hardly needful to bring into clearer light those princi- 
ples of human nature which are here involved. We need a friend 
who knows us altogether, and to whom we can be perfectly joined. 
Such sympathy and thorough comprehension are vainly sought in 
mere human relations. As says the author of the “ Christian 
Year,” — 

* Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh.” 


This thorough comprehension our Lord Jesus only can supply. 
He knows every thought and feeling, He holds the threads of our 
past life, seeing every error, every crime. And He is ready to in- 
terweave his own love and knowledge, upon which we may rest. 
He interprets with personal love and power the language of the 
writer of the 139th Psalm: “O Lord, thou hast searched me and. 
known me... . Thou understandest my thought afar off... . 
Thou art acquainted with all my ways.” 

It seems at first a startling hyperbole, that the woman should 
have gone through the town saying to every one, “ He told me all 
that ever I did.” Why, it was but a single sentence in which He 
had spoken of her personal relations. But there was no other way 
to describe the truth. How tame, and false even, had she said, 
“*He knows some things about me,” or, “ He knows the chief 
things ;” for his knowledge covers all and admits no less a com: 
pass than this, —“ He told me all that ever I did.” 
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The truth which is here made known to us and answers to every 
Christian experience is, that Jesis reveals to us the hidden life. 
He enters our consciousness, and becomes another self within us. 
A little child, tired of play, sits down by his mother, and she tells 
him something that happened years ago; stories of his infant 
days, and of his little brothers and sisters, and of the household 
pets. He is amazed that she can tell so much of all that has gone 
on about him; that she knows more of him than even he does 
himself. From other lips he would scarcely believe it true; but 
he listens, with rapt amazement, to some story of the earliest open- 
ing of his mind, and when it ceases, he cries out, “Tell that again.” 
This is the nearness of a mother’s love. It is a consciousness that 
enwraps our own; a memory that encloses ours, and holds it in 
custody. What we were from the first, and what were the earliest 
movements of thought and feeling, — these are in her keeping 
more than in our own. But there is a higher than human con- 
sciousness that enwraps ours. There is a deeper love, as there is 
a more far-reaching knowledge. It is Jesus who comes and sits 
by us, as He sat on the well of Sychar; and into our listening 
ears He pours the story of our life, — the wasted hours, the false 
and selfish passions, the unthinking chase after worthless toys. 
To us, also, He will reveal all things. Rightly listening, we shall 
say, with humble yet with glad surprise, “He told me all that 
ever I did.” 

Thus Jesus becomes another self within us. There is that fa- 
miliarity of intercourse which constitutes the highest delight of 
the soul. And he does not hesitate to use figures regarding it 
which present the simplest picture of intimate acquaintance with 
us. “Behold I stand at the door and knock; if any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come in to him, and sup with 
him, and he with me.” It is no class of men, no favored few, to 
whom He offers his inmost heart ; but to each, in just the present 
state of character and knowledge, with the faults of to-day still 
cleaving, with the crimes and follies of the past still in memory. 
Nor can He ever afterward reject us because of past shame; for 
the first thing He does is to tell us all that we ever did. Other 
friends might grow cold when they came to know our history; our 
past associations and misdeeds might alienate them or breed dis- 
gust ; but it is not so with Jesus. He knows us altogether, and, 
accepting Him, we enter into full fellowship with a forgiving and 
faithful Lord. 

This perfect knowledge of the Christ is our greatest safeguard. 
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It is needful, to defend us from plunging farther into sin, that we 
have the confidence of a loving Saviour. When we are on the 
verge of temptation, the thought that He knows and grieves over 
our past sins may win us back. When ready to despair of his 
favor, or to think it impossible that such as we should be accepted 
or enabled to do anything for his honor, we may remind ourselves 
that, when He gave us the invitation to repent, He weighed the 
full burden of our transgressions. He did not undertake a work 
of which He knew not the magnitude. With joy we may press 
close to our hearts the saying of the woman, “ He told me all that 
ever I did.” 

The conversation of Jesus with the woman at the well throws 
light on the subject of confession. That the practice of auricular 
confession, which prevailed in the Medieval Church, had a basis 
in the sincere longing of the penitent, there is no doubt. Indeed, 
confession was regarded as a part of repentance, or at least the 
outward manifestation of it. The danger arose from magnifying 
the outward, until it absorbed and drew away the life of the in- 
ward. This could hardly be otherwise, since human confessors 
are too prone to claim authority, and the idea of having fulfilled 
a painful task makes men imagine that their guilt is relieved. 
But when the confessional is abolished, there remains often a/ slav- 
ish view of repentance, which takes away its true blessedness. 
Some are troubled because they know not how long they ought to 
repent. Ought they to mention in words every sin they have 
ever committed? If they forget or omit any, will God pardon? 
If they do not rightly estimate the guilt of all, and consider some 
their chief sins which are not so, will God have patience with their 
mistakes ? 

How happily is all this relieved when we learn the noon-day 
lesson taught at the well of Sychar, that it is the Christ who re- 
veals us to ourselves! It is not for you to find out your sin, but 
for Him to reveal it to you. With the Psalmist, you ask God to 
search you, “that you may be led in the way everlasting.” You 
are to become acquainted with your own heart by having Him read 
it to you; and all you can tell Him will be of that which He has 
told you before. Repentance now loses its bitterness, because 
it is the revelation of the Christ. “Once,” says Luther, “ I 
thought no word so bitter as repentance ; now there is none more 
sweet, and those passages in the Bible that used to terrify me now 
smile and sport about me.” In the same spirit, Augustine says, 
in his “ Confessions,” “1 will now call to mind my past foulness 
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and the carnal corruptions of my soul; not because I love them, 
but that I may love Thee, O my God. For love of thy love I do 
it ; reviewing my most wicked ways in the very bitterness of my 
remembrance, that Thou mayst grow sweet unto me.” 

The pgwer of such a revelation of the Christ is manifest in the 
fact, that the largest harvest of souls our Lord ever gathered while 
on earth was reaped in the two days He spent at Sychar. A soul 
brought face to face with Him, beholding his glory by being self- 
revealed, is a fit instrument to convey to others the advent of the 
Christ. Here is the song of Bethlehem, “ Peace and good will.” 
The woman waits not for a full rehearsal of all the windings of 
her guilt, for He has known and felt it all. 

For us there is the same freedom of approach. Listening to 
Him, you, also, shall learn to confess. Receiving into your heart 
his love and sympathy, your lips shall be opened to tell Him every 
want and grief, and prayer shall be only the communion of kin- 
dred minds. The saying of the woman shall become your saying, 
“ He told me all that ever I did.” 

James G'. Vose. 





PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN EAST AFRICA. 


THE first Christian missions in East Africa followed the Portu- 
guese discoveries and settlements in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. A chain of stations stretched along the coast from Dela- 
goa Bay to Mombasa and beyond, and followed up the valley of 
the Zambesi, nearly five hundred miles, to Zumbo. The mission- 
aries were Dominicans and Jesuits, many of them brave and de- 
voted men. The results of these missions were neither very great 
nor very permanent. The labors of the missionaries were hin- 
dered, and the fruits destroyed, by the perpetual hostilities between 
the Portuguese and the blacks, — hostilities due, in part, to the 
commercial and religious jealousy of the Arabs, but chiefly to 
the conscienceless policy of the colonial government toward the 
natives. Missions and the slave-trade could not both flourish in 
the hands of the same people. Not even the prejudice against 
Christianity which this fatal alliance begot survives in East 
Africa. 

It was not till almost the middle of this century that East 
Africa again became a mission field, and it is hardly more than 
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ten years since Christian Europe and America began to realize 
how wide was the door which God had here opened to the church, 
The missionary advance, from all sides, upon the citadel of dark- 
ness is one of the most interesting chapters in modern church 
history. It is the purpose of this article to give an account of 
those operations which have the east coast for their base. 

The first mission established on the coast was the result of the 
closing of Abyssinia against the missions of the Church Mission- 
ary Society in the year 1848. One of the missionaries thus shut 
out, J. L. Krapf,! after an unsuccessful attempt to make his way 
from the north into the country of. the Gallas, sailed along the 
coast as far as Zanzibar, hoping to find some way to reach them 
from the east. In this, also, he was disappointed; but among 
the Wanika, on the coast north of Zanzibar, he found a present 
opportunity and a good starting-point for that advance into the 
interior which he had at heart. Accordingly he removed to 
Mombasa? in May, 1844, and in July he buried, on the main- 
land opposite, his wife and her infant child. In reporting her 
death to the society in London, Krapf, who had himself been 
very ill, wrote: “Tell our friends that there is, on the East 
African coast, a lonely grave of a member of the missionary 
cause connected with your society. This is a sign that you have 
commenced the struggle with this part of the world; and as the 
victories of the church are stepping over the graves and death of 
many of her members, you may be the more convinced that the 
hour is at hand when you are summoned to the conversion of 
Africa from its eastern shore.”’ 

In those days the solitary missionary conceived the project of a 
chain of mission stations across the continent connecting Mom- 
basa with the American mission on the Gaboon. He thought 
much, too, of the establishment, on the east coast, of a colony for 
liberated slaves, like Sierra Leone on the west, from which native 


1 Johannes Ludwig Krapf, born near Tiibingen, January 11, 1810; died at 
Kornthal, near Stuttgart, November 26, 1881. See Travels, Researches, and 
Missionary Labors, ete., by the Rev. Dr. J. Lewis Krapf. London: Triibner 
& Co., 1860. Reissue, 1867. Also, two articles in the Church Missionary In- 
telligencer, February and March, 1882. 

2 Mombasa, or Mombas, is on an island three miles long by two and a half 
wide. The estuary in which it lies forms the best harbor on the Zanzibar 
main-land. The Portuguese put a fort there in 1594; the present citadel was 
built in 1635. The Portuguese were finally expelled in 1698. Sayyid Said, of 
Zanzibar, made himself master of it in 1834, dispossessing the line of Arab 
princes who had ruled it since the early part of the eighteenth century. 
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evangelists might go back to their tribes in the interior. Un- 
likely enough it was at that time that these castles in the air 
would ever be materialized, yet Krapf lived to see, within 200 
or 800 yards of his wife’s lonely grave, the busy mission settle- 
ment of Freretown; and to see his line of stations pushed into 
the interior from the east and the west, before long to meet in 
the heart of the continent. In June, 1846, he was joined by 
Johannes Rebmann, like himself a Wiirtemberger, trained in 
Basel.! Toward the end ot August they removed to Rabbai 
Mpia, on high ground, twelve or fifteen miles from Mombasa, 
that they might live among the Wanika. They did not, however, 
deem it their whole duty to preach the gospel to the Wanika or 
the Suaheli. From all inner Africa they heard a ery, “ Come 
over and help us.” Feeling, as Krapf wrote in his journal, in 
1849, “that the missionaries in Rabbai must be the pioneers for 
East Africa,” they. undertook those missionary reconnoissances 
with which the exploration of that part of the continent began. 
In 1848 Rebmann explored the Jagga country, and on May 11th 
saw, in the distance, the snow-covered summit of Kilima Njaro. 
In April following he boldly set out on a journey to Uniamesi, to 
the great lake, “ and thence to the western coast of Africa.” He 
got no farther than Jagga, however, and returned in June,’after 
many hardships and dangers. Krapf, in 1848, visited Usambara, 
where he was well received by King Kmeri. The next year he 
planned a journey to Nyassa, which an unusually wet season com- 
pelled him to give up. Later in the year he explored Ukambani, 
in the direction of Mount Kenia. In February and March, 1850, 
with Erhardt, he followed the coast south from Zanzibar to the 
Portuguese possessions at Cape Delgado. On this journey they 
met natives of the inland tribes bordering on Lake Uniamesi, and 
heard from them, among other things, that the lake rises and falls: 
“ A remark,” Krapf writes, “ which struck me, as it must others, 
as important.”* Here, also, they learned something of the ap- 
palling proportions of the slave-trade on this coast. In 1850 
Krapf was in London, urging upon the committee of his society 
his scheme of a trans-continental chain of stations, and making 


1 J. Rebmann, born at Gerlingen, in Wiirtemberg, labored in East Africa 
for almost thirty years. He died at Kornthal, October 4, 1876. See Church 
Missionary Intelligencer, 1876, p. 697 ff. 

2 The changes in the level of the Tanganyika since it has been visited by 
Europeans are striking. They have been lately discussed before the Royal 
Geographical Society by Captain Hore, of the London Mission. 
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arrangements for the printing of his “ Suaheli Grammar,” and a 
“Comparative Vocabulary of Six East African Languages,” the 
first fruits of his linguistic labors. . 

The committee entered into his plan so far as to send out two 
new missionaries, Pfefferle and Diehlmann, and three lay brothers, 
—a carpenter, a farmer, and a smith, — all Germans, and recom- 
mended the establishment of a station in Usambara, and one in 
Ukambani or Jagga. Krapf returned in April, 1851, with fresh 
strength and courage, and in high hopes; but these were doomed 
to speedy disappointment. Diehlmann turned back from Aden; 
Pfefferle died in a few weeks after reaching his post; two of the 
artisans escaped the same fate only by immediate return to Europe. 
Meanwhile Rebmann and Erhardt had bought ground and built 
a new house in Kisiludini, about two miles from Rabbai Mpia, to 
which, shortly, Rebmann brought his wife. Notwithstanding the 
failure of the attempt to reinforce the mission, Krapf set out in 
July, 1851, to establish a mission at Yata, on the borders of 
Ukambani. 

The journey ended disastrously, and Krapf, after incredible 
hardships, having wandered alone for days in the trackless forests, 
made his way back to Rabbai. Early in 1852 he paid another 
visit to King Kmeri of Usambara, at his capital, Fuga, hoping to 
find an opening for a mission in his domain. The king’s consent 
was obtained, and in 1853 Erhardt went thither to settle, but 
after a few months was driven away by political disturbances. 
Krapf returned to Europe in the fall of 1853, and was never able 
to serve again in the field. 

With this ended, for the time, all efforts to expand the sphere 
of operations. Erhardt had to leave the mission in broken health 
in 1855, and Deimler, his successor, after two years’ service, in 
1857. Both the latter afterwards did good work in India, — 
Deimler, especially, by his labors among the liberated African 
slaves who were landed by British cruisers at Bombay. Rebmann 
alone stood heroically at his solitary post. In 1857 a raid of the 
wild Masai destroyed the station and scattered the Wanika, and 
compelled Rebmann to abandon the main-land for more than two 
years. 

What were the results of this faithful toil and sacrifice ? 
Measured in conversions to Christianity among the Wanika, 
almost nothing. Yet it would be an error to infer that it was 
a mere waste of life and labor. To say nothing of the influence 
of a Christian example upon the manners and morals of the 
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people, the contributions of the missionaries to African geogra- 
phy, ethnology, and linguistics were of the first importance, not 
only to science, but to missions. From Krapf and Rebmann, and, 
later, from Livingstone, the Christian world learned what Africa 
is, and what it asks of Europe; and so, by labors seemingly fruit- 
less, the way was prepared in Europe for that sudden and great 
expansion of the work which we have witnessed in the last few 
years. The future must have seemed very dark, when, in 1859, 
Rebmann returned to Kisiludini; but he would not give up. 
From that time till 1873 he labored on alone, doubly alone after 
the death of his wife, in 1866. His only help was from a native 
catechist, trained in the school at Sharanpur, near Nasik.! In 
1873 there were but eight converts at Kisiludini, and five of these 
belonged to two families who had been sent from the Orphanage 
at Nasik. Here Sir Bartle Frere found Rebmann, an old man, 
broken in health and threatened with blindness, jealously guard- 
ing his precious manuscripts, which included, beside various trans- 
lations, three complete dictionaries of the Suaheli, Nika, and 
Nyassa languages.? 

In 1861 The United Methodist Free Church undertook a mis- 
sion in East Africa, and sent out two English missionaries and 
two lay brothers from St. Crischona.? Dr. Krapf accompanied 
them to give advice and aid in planting the mission. The first 
plan was to establish a station among the coast tribes north of 
Mombasa (the Kauma),‘ and in time to push inland to the Gal- 
las. This proved impracticable, and the expedition ended in the 
occupation of Ribé among the Wanika, eight or ten miles north- 
east of Kisiludini. Here Wakefield,’ the only one of the original 
company who held out to the end, was soon joined by New.® 
Their work among the Wanika does not seem to have been much 
more successful than that of their neighbors at Kisiludini. Re- 


peated attempts between 1862 and 1878 to work their way northward 

1 Nasik is the centre of the Ahmednagar mission of the C.M.S. It is 
northeast of Bombay, distant, perhaps, a hundred miles. 

2 Eastern Africa, as a Field for Missionary Labor. London, 1874. 

8 The institution of the “ Pilgermission,” near Basel ; founded by Spittler. 

* About half way between Malindi and Mombasa. 

5 See Thomas Wakefield, Footprints in East Africa, London, 1866. 

® Charles New, Life and Wanderings in East Africa, London, 1876. New 
went out to East Africa in 1862. He accompanied the Livingstone search ex- 
pedition of 1872 as interpreter. Returning to Africa from England in 1874, he 
engaged again in pioneer service. His last journey was to Jagga. He died 
on his way back, at Lubueni, near Duruma, February 16, 1875. 
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to the Gallas failed. A war between the Somalis and the south- 
ern Gallas in 1870, however, drove many of the latter from their 
homes to the coast, and some of them took refuge at Ribé. The 
missionaries have labored to raise up from among them some who 
may become evangelists to their own people. Both Wakefield 
and New made important contributions to the geography of the 
region north and west of them. New was the first European to 
make the ascent of Kilima Njaro. 

In 1883 the mission was gravely threatened by a raid of the 
Wakwafi; neighboring villages of the Wanika were burnt and 
twenty or thirty men killed ; but the Christian settlement suffered 
no harm. Later in the year one of the missionaries accompanied 
by two native preachers made a new effort to get a foothold in 
the Galla country, of the success of which I have not yet learned.! 

In their journeys back from the coast the early missionaries at 
Rabbai and Kisiludini heard much of the great lake in the in- 
terior. Krapf, as he skirted the coast on his way from Aden to 
Zanzibar in December, 1843, heard at Takaungu of “the inner 
African tribes of Uniamesi, in whose territory there is a great 
lake.” Putting together the information they had gathered from 
native sources Erhardt and Rebmann drew a map, on which the 
lake appeared a veritable African Mediterranean, winding in a sin- 
gular shape through twelve degrees of latitude. Their map was 
first published in the proceedings of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety in 1856, and at once excited the greatest interest among the 
geographers.2, The Geographical Society, aided by the govern- 
ment, the next year sent out Burton and Speke, who discovered 
Lake Tanganyika (Unyamwesi) in 1858, accomplishing thus what 
Rebmann had attempted in 1849. In rapid succession followed 
that brillant series of discoveries which have transformed all our 
notions of the lake region of Central Africa. 

But long before this a missionary of the London Missionary So- 
ciety had begun from the south the journeys which made his the 
greatest name among the explorers of the continent, — shall we 
not say among the benefactors of Africa? In 1849 (August 1), 
Livingstone discovered Lake Ngami; in June, 1851, he first saw 
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1 The publications of this church have unfortunately not been accessible to 
me so that the sketch of this mission is necessarily meagre. 

2 See Petermann’s Mittheilungen, 1856, where the map is reproduced, to- 
gether with an interesting geographical commentary. The communications of 
Erhardt and Rebmann were not the first report European geographers had 
of the existence of a great lake or lakes in the interior of Africa. See Peter- 
mann, l. c., and Edinburgh Review, 1835, p. 347 ff. 
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the Zambesi at Shesheke ; from November, 1853, to September, 
1855, was spent in the journey from Linyanti to Loanda on the 
west coast and back. Leaving Linyanti again in November and 
descending the Zambesi, he reached Quilimane May 20, 1856, 
having crossed the continent from sea to sea since September 20, 
1854. 

Leaving the service of the Missionary Society to devote himself 
wholly to the work of exploration, in 1859, at the head of the 
Zambesi expedition, he explored the Shiré (January), discovered 
the Lake Shirwa April 18th, and the Nyassa September 16th. 

The impulse of these discoveries was felt by missions as well as 
by science. In 1859 a Society for Central African Missions was 
formed in the four Universities, Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and 
Durham. The neighborhood of the Nyassa was chosen as their 
field. The first company consisted of C. F. Mackenzie, earlier of 
Natal, who had been consecrated Missionary Bishop of Central 
Africa, three clergymen, a carpenter, an agriculturist, and a lay 
superintendent. At the mouth of the Zambesi they met Living- 
stone whose counsel and help had been promised in the begin- 
nings. Following the Shiré up to Chibisa’s town they proceeded 
by land to the neighborhood of Lake Shirwa, where they decided 
to establish their first station, called, from a river near by, Mago- 
mero. Livingstone left them here to continue his exploration of 
the Nyassa. Very soon the missionaries allowed themselves to be 
entangled in the hostilities of two native tribes, and on August 
18th, they engaged in a pitched battle, in which English firearms 
decided the day. The consequence of this military success was a 
large increase in the population of Magomero, — the neighboring 
Manganja being prompt to put themselves under the protection of 
such powerful allies. With greater numbers came scarcity and 
epidemic disease. The mission, which in November had been 
strengthened by three new men, suffered greatly. Early in Jan- 
uary Mackenzie and Burrup set out for Chibisa’s, and thence down 
the Shiré, expecting to meet Miss Mackenzie, the bishop’s sister, 
and Mrs. Burrup who had come out with Mrs. Livingstone. They 
had not reached the Zambesi when in consequence of exposure 
Mackenzie fell ill, and died January 31st, on a little island in the 
mouth of the Ruo. Burrup, after burying his leader on the main- 
land near by, returned to Magomero, where he also, in a few weeks, 
died. In March, after a very difficult journey, the two ladies 
reached Chibisa’s, to learn that those whom they sought were both 
dead, and stricken with fever they hastened back to the coast. 
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At Magomero there was great distress. Broken down by fever, 
in want of everything, threatened on all hands by their old enemies 
the Ajawa, whose turn had come now, it was very plain that they 
must abandon the place. They therefore fell back to Chibisa’s, 
but even here the famine which resulted from the unusual drouth 
of 1862 pursued them. Several members of the mission died of 
privation and fever. In May, 1863, Bishop Tozer with Dr. Steere 
and two other missionaries arrived, but after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to found a new station in the Morumbala Mountains on the 
lower Shiré, they were compelled to withdraw from the field. 

The enterprise was not, however, wholly abandoned. In 1864 
Bishop Tozer established the Universities’ mission on the island of 
Zanzibar. Here he built up a flourishing school, from which he 
hoped to send out catechists and evangelists to labor on the main- 
land. These expectations were only in part realized. The pupils 
in the schools were chiefly children rescued from the slave dhows ; 
few or none of them from tribes within reach of the mission. On 
the island of Zanzibar the mission, beside its great stone church, 
on the site of the old slave-market, and its school-buildings in the 
city, has outposts at Kingani and at Mbweni, respectively two 
and five miles distant. The first station on the main-land was in 
Usambara. The bishop wished to occupy the capital, Fuga, but 
was prevented by the unsettled state of the country consequent 
upon a war of succession, and the missionary, Mr. Allington, es- 
tablished himself at Magila, a long day’s journey inland from the 
mouth of the Pangani River. Bishop Tozer was succeeded in 
1874 by Dr. Steere, under whose wise and vigorous leadership 
the mission made very great progress. The Usambara, or as the 
missionaries of this society write it, Shambala, mission, which up 
to 1873 had been for some time occupied only by a native cate- 
chist, was strengthened; an out-station established at Umba, at 
which in 1882 there was a school with 150 pupils. In 1882 a 
very remarkable movement took place among the Moslems in 
Mbwego near Magila. The heads of the community of their own 
accord announced to Mr. Farler that they had closed their mosque 
and dismissed their school teacher, and that they desired to con- 
nect themselves with the Christian community, and send their 
children to the mission school. From native villages all around 
‘ame requests for schools and teachers. The mission seems to 
have entered upon the period of positive results. 

In 1876 Bishop Steere planted a colony of freed slaves from 
Zanzibar at Masasi on the Makonde plateau north of the Rovuma 
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River, about 430 miles from Zanzibar and 1380 inland from Lindi, 
where a station is established as the base for the advance inland. 
Fifty-six freed slaves in charge of two missionaries were first sent 
up; later arrivals increased their numbers to 160. Subsequently 
fifty freedmen were sent from Zanzibar as the nucleus of a mission 
colony at Newala, nearer the Rovuma, and about sixty miles from 
Masasi. An out-station was also established at Mkwera twelve 
or fifteen miles north of Masasi. 

A sad calamity befell the settlement at Masasi in September, 
1882, when it was attacked by a marauding party of Wagwang- 
wara from the northeastern corner of the lake. Seven of the peo- 
ple were killed and forty more carried off as slaves. The mis- 
sionaries subsequently redeemed them, as far as possible. The 
exposed position of Masasi, and the threat of future raids by the 
Wagwangwara, determined the mission to abandon the place, fall- 
ing back first on Newala, and ultimately to Numange’s, a still 
safer place on the Makonde plateau. 

As early as 1875 the mission, which had never ceased to regard 
the Nyassa as its proper field, proposed the establishment of a sta- 
tion at Mataka’s town, the largest in that region. In the follow- 
ing year explorations were made toward the northeastern corner 
of the lake. 

In 1881 Mr. Johnson, from Masasi, following the Lujende, ar- 
rived at Mwembe, Mataka’s town, where he was well received by 
the young king. Points were named for two intermediate links in 
the chain of stations which was to reach from Lindi by Masasi to 
the lake. Very. shortly, however (August, 1881), Mr. Johnson 
was driven away by the hostile feeling aroused by Captain Foot’s 
capture of a slave caravan on its way to the coast. The mission- 
ary was accused of giving the information which led to the seizure. 

In December, 1881, and the beginning of 1882, Johnson and 
Janson traversed the whole plateau from Masasi west to the mid- 
dle of the lake at Ngoi, from which centre they proposed to preach 
the gospel through the regions around as far as Mataka’s. Janson 
died before reaching the lake. Mr. Johnson established himself 
at Chitesi’s, almost directly across the lake from the Scotch mis- 
sion at Bandawe. An effort was making in England, in the last 
months of last year, to furnish a steamer for the missionary ser- 
vice of this society upon the lake. 

Not only the Universities’ mission, but the cause of Christian- 
ity and civilization in East Africa, suffered an irreparable loss in 
the death of Bishop Steere, at Zanzibar, August 28, 1882. His 
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successor, the Rev. Charles A. Smythies, sailed from England 
January 16, 1884. 

We must now take up again the history of the mission at Mom- 
basa, where Krapf’s early project of a mission settlement of liber- 
ated slaves was being carried out. The active measures taken 
by the British government to stop the export of slaves from East 
Africa, especially under the treaty to that effect, which was signed 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar, in June, 1873, made it a question of 
considerable importance what should be done with the slaves taken 
by the British cruisers. To return them to their homes was out of 
the question ; to turn them loose on the African coast was to give 
them the alternative, — starvation or slavery. Various temporary 
expedients were employed. Some came under the care of the 
Universities’ mission in Zanzibar, or the Roman Catholics at Ba- 
gamoyo; many were landed in Mauritius, or on the Seychelles; a 
number were carried to Bombay. <A school and orphanage for 
African children was established as early as 1860, at Sharanpur, 
near Nasik. It will be remembered that Livingstone’s faithful 
companions on his last journey were boys from this school. There 
were serious objections to carrying the slaves taken by the cruisers 
to such remote points. The island climates were said to be too 
severe ; the change in the way of life was too abrupt; and from 
the missionary point of view, the hope that from the converted 
exiles streams of Christian influence might flow back into the 
heart of Africa was cut off. The first thought was of a colony 
like Sierra Leone, but to that the government would not hear. 
The missions were left to solve the problem unaided. After con- 
ference with Sir Bartle rere the neighborhood of Mombasa was 
chosen as the best place for a settlement of freedmen, and the 
mission there was at once strengthened for this purpose. The first 
company left England in July, 1873, and the next year (October, 
1874) was followed by a still larger force. At the head of the 
undertaking was the Rev. W. S. Price, who had served twenty-five 
years in India, and had been connected with the African school at 
Sharanpur. Their instructions covered three points: namely, the 
settlement for recaptured slaves ; the expansion of the work among 
the Wanika at Kisiludini; and “the establishment of a strong 
station with a view to a chain of stations toward the interior.” A 
tract of land, containing about two hundred and twenty acres, was 
bought on the high ground opposite Mombasa, one mile distant, 
and a village laid out, to which the name Freretown was given, in 
honor of Sir Bartle Frere. As the nucleus of the settlement, 
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about a hundred Africans, who had had some experience of Chris- 
tianity and civilization, were sent back from Bombay. The clear- 
ing, road-making, and building, necessary to prepare the asylum 
for the reception of the recaptured slaves, required many hands, 
and the founders rightly judged that the example of industry set 
by men of their own race, as well as their better dress and house- 
keeping, would be more potent with men fresh from the slave-gang 
than many sermons. The work was pushed forward rapidly. In 
September, 1875, the first cargo of slaves —two hundred and 
seventy-one in number— was received, and a little later twenty- 
five more were sent. Forty more men were brought from India, 
many of them skilled cultivators from the government farms near 
Bombay. The English missionaries suffered severely from fevers, 
and it was only by continual reinforcements that the station was 
held. The average term of active service during the first seven or 
eight years was about two years. The report of the society for 
1880 says, that “the East African mission seems now to have 
passed into the condition of steady progress.” 

In 1881 the mission was seriously threatened in consequence of 
complications which arose about fugitive slaves. In a country 
where slavery is lawful and religious the neighborhood of such an 
asylum could hardly be regarded as a blessing. It was a constant 
temptation to the slaves to run away, and the missionaries, or the 
lay superintendent, put various hindrances in the way of their 
masters’ reclaiming them. The Arabs of Mombasa accordingly 
resolved to break up and burn the settlements. In this purpose 
they were thwarted by the timely appearance of a war ship in the 
harbor, and through the intervention of Dr. Kirk, British consul 
at Zanzibar, and of Mr. Price, who visited the mission as special 
commissioner on the part of the society, the causes of grievance 
were removed and peace restored. In 1882 a raid of the dreaded 
Mbaruk, at the head of his Masai, created great alarm, but he did 
the mission no harm. The statistics of the mission to May, 1883, 
were as follows: European missionaries, seven, occupying four 
stations ; native teachers, 19; native adherents, 858, of whom 
more than half are baptized ; communicants, 91; schools, three ; 
scholars, 203. In September, 1883, Bishop Royston, of Mauri- 
tius, was able to confirm at Rabbai 71 men and 74 women. The 
stations are Mombasa, Freretown, Kisiludini, which has now be- 
come much the larger of the two; Kamlikeni, among the Giri- 
ama, forty miles north of Freretown, in charge of a native cate- 
chist, and a new station in the Teita hills, occupied (January, 
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1883) by Mr. Wray. The work among the Giriama has a pecul- 
iarly interesting history. It was from the beginning a native 
movement, and it seems to have received little direct help from 
the missionaries. It now counts thirty-six adherents. Beside this, 
mention should be made of a Giriama Christian settlement, quite 
independent of the mission, at Fulladoyo, fifty miles inland in the 
heart of the forest. 

The pressing need which led to the establishment of the Frere- 
town colony proved to be only temporary. Since 1876 the num- 
ber of slaves recaptured by the cruisers has been very small. The 
dealers in human merchandise finding the sea too dangerous aban- 
doned it for the longer but safer land routes. The future work 
of the Mombasa mission must be among the native tribes settled 
on the coast, toward the north and inland. The sending of Mr. 
Wray to Teita is a move in this direction. Among the Wanika 
too, around Kisiludini, there seems to be an increased interest in 
the gospel. 

We have seen that from the beginning in 1844 the idea of a 
chain of stations at supporting distance, reaching into the interior, 
had always been in the thought of the leaders of this mission. In 
1851 it was strengthened for this purpose, but the attempt failed. 
The discoveries of Burton and Speke, and of Speke and Grant, 
revived the scheme. Soon after the return of the latter party, in 
1863, the Church Missionary Society began to consider the advisa- 
bility of a forward movement from Mombasa.! Speke himself 
seems to have proposed the organization of a new society to estab- 
lish a mission in Karagwe, on the west side of Victoria Nyanza, 
with King Rumanika. The plan of Knight, Secretary C. M. S., 
was for a series of stations on the shortest line from Mombasa to 
the northern end of the lake. This would require, he thought, six 
stations, occupied by two or three men each. Nothing more came 
of this than the instruction to the party sent out in 1874 and 1875 
to locate one inland station as a base for a further advance when 
the way should open. 

Before this could be accomplished, however, the society was led 
to form other plans for a Central African mission. On the 15th 
of November, 1875, a letter appeared in the London “ Daily Tele- 
graph ” from the American explorer, Stanley, giving to the Chris- 
tian Church in England an urgent invitation, in the name of King 
Mtesa, to establish a mission in his kingdom of Uganda on the 
northern side of the Victoria Lake, and putting the duty of doing 


1 Church Missionary Intelligencer, 1864, p. 116. 
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so in. the strongest way. Three days later, one who subscribed 
himself an unprofitable servant offered the Church Missionary 
Society £5,000, as the beginning of a mission fund for this purpose. 
On the 23d of November, the committee resolved unanimously to 
undertake the work. As soon as this was known they received in 
the same anonymous way £3,000, which was afterwards increased 
to £5,000. Within a month £2,000 more came in in smaller sums. 
The question now was by what route the missionaries should try 
to. reach the lake. Dr. Krapf urged his own plan of 1850 and 
Knight’s of 1864 of an advance directly northwest from Mombasa. 
This line is much shorter than the common road from Bagamoyo 
through Unyanyembe to Kagei, but it leads through the territory 
of wild tribes, a region almost wholly unexplored.! The society, 
warned by experience, wisely declined to use up its resources and 
perhaps indefinitely to postpone the accomplishment of its object 
by undertaking to break a new road through an unknown country, 
and preferred to follow the beaten track. The men chosen for 
this advance were Lieutenant G. Shergold Smith, R. N.; Mr. A. M. 
Mackay and Mr. G. J. Clarke, engineers; the Reverend C. F. 
Wilson; Mr. John Smith, physician; W. Robertson, J. Robertson, 
and T. O'Neill. Lieutenant Smith, who had seen some African 
service in the Ashantee war, was at the head of the expedition, 
which was assembled at Zanzibar by the 1st of July, 1876. A 
preliminary exploration by Lieutenant Smith in the steam yacht 
Highland Lassie, which had been sent out for the use of the East 
African mission, proved that the Wami, which Stanley had ree- 
ommended as a missionary road to the Usagara country, is not 
navigable. So there was nothing to be done but to follow in the 
footsteps of other travelers with great caravans of native porters. 
They left the coast in four divisions at different times between 
July 14th and September 14th. The first stage of the journey ends 
at Mpwapwa in Ugogo. Here Clarke and Hartnoll, a sailor who 
had volunteered to take the place made vacant by the death, at Zan- 
zibar, of J. Robertson, were left to establish a station. W. Robert- 
son had to be sent down to the coast, sick; and a little farther on 
Mackay also was compelled to turn back. The rest went on in 
two companies, the first of which, Wilson and O'Neill, reached 
Kagei at the southern end of the lake, January 29, 1877. Not 
long after Lieutenant Smith and Dr. Smith came up, but the lat- 
ter reached the lake only to die. On June 30, 1877, Lieutenant 


2 An expedition of the Royal Geographical Society under Mr. J. Thompson 
is now engaged in the exploration. 
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Smith and Mr. Wilson reached Mtesa’s capital, Rubaga, where 
they were cordially received. Leaving Mr. Wilson there, Lieu- 
tenant Smith returned to the southern end of the lake, Ukerewe, 
to see to the transportation of the stores. Here he and his com- 
panion, O'Neill, were killed December 13, 1877, in the attempt to 
protect an Arab trader who had taken refuge with them from the 
wrath of the king. Clarke and Hartnoll were soon forced by ili 
health to leave Mpwapwa, so that of the eight men sent out only 
Wilson, at Rubaga, and Mackay, who after his recovery had been 
busy in the most necessary work of making a passable road from 
the coast at Saadani to Mpwapwa, were left. But in a few months 
a large reinforcement was on the way. Six men were sent by Zan- 
zibar, and four by the Nile. Mackay hurried forward and joined 
Wilson in Uganda in the fall of 1878. Their relations with the 
king were friendly and encouraging. He seemed ready to do al- 
most anything they asked. One day the report came that at Mac- 
kay’s suggestion Mtesa has published an edict forbidding the sell- 
ing of slaves on pain of death! It is needless to say that it was 
never enforced. 

On February 14, 1879, the Nile party, consisting of Litchfield, 
Felkin, and Pearson, reached the capital. Ten days. later two 
French Jesuit priests, the advance guard of a considerable mis- 
sionary expedition, arrived from the south, and on April 9th two 
more of the English party came up by the same route. For a 
moment the mission had the full strength originally intended, 
seven men. But before the arrival of the last party, Messrs. 
Stokes and Copplestone, the affairs of the mission had taken a 
most unfavorable turn. The Arab merchants, exasperated by the 
opposition of the Englishmen to the slave-trade, and anxious to 
regain the influence over Mtesa by which in former times they 
had profited, so misconstrued or mistranslated a letter from Dr. 
Kirk, British consul at Zanzibar, to Mtesa, as to make the mission- 
aries appear a pack of impostors and liars. The king became 
angry and hostile. Sweeping prohibitions were laid on the work 
of the mission, and things came to a stand-still. After some con- 
sideration it was decided to say to the king that as the promises 
with which he had invited the establishment of a mission in his 
kingdom were thus broken, they would withdraw and seek a field 
elsewhere. This did not suit Mtesa, who found the white men 
useful and hoped to make them more so. Various difficulties 
were put in the way of their departure. In June, 1879, however, 
Felkin and Wilson, with three chiefs of the Waganda, as envoys 
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to England, set out by the northern route for Egypt, and Stokes 
and Copplestone left by the lake for the south, leaving Litchfield, 
Mackay, and Pearson in Uganda. The next reports from them 
were more encouraging, so far as there is any encouragement in 
the fickleness of a black tyrant. Mtesa had ordered all his 
chiefs, soldiers, and pages to learn the alphabet, and this unex- 
pected and somewhat premature compulsory education act made 
much business for the missionaries. He promised to build a 
church and a school; in September he wanted to be baptized, and 
to have Mackay write to Queen Victoria to send him out an Eng- 
lish princess for his wife. 

Stokes and Copplestone having crossed the lake established 
themselves at Uyui, a collection of villages twenty miles northeast 
of the principal Arab town of Unyanyembe, Tabora or Kaseh. 
The station at Mpwapwa, which had been established in 1876, and 
then for a time vacated, was reoccupied by a part of the company 
sent out in the fall of 1877, Dr. J. E. Baxter and Mr. J. T. 
Last. Forty or fifty freed slaves from Mombasa and from Bishop 
Steere’s schools in Zanzibar were brought up as the nucleus of a 
settlement. The Rev. J. C. Price and Mr. H. Cole joined this 
mission in October, 1879, and an out-station was planted in the 
Nguru country at Mamboia, three or four days nearer the coast 
than Mpwapwa, and on the road to it. This was occupied by Mr. 
Last, who in January, 1880, brought his wife thither, — the first 
woman in the Central African mission. 

In January, 1880, the mission in Uganda witnessed a great pagan 
reaction. An old woman, in whom Mukasa, the Jubare or demon 
of the lake, is supposed to reside, made her appearance at the 
king’s town. The powers of heathen darkness aroused themselves 
to make war on the light. The chiefs were loud for the old ways. 
Mtesa declared his policy: “ The Arabs can have their religion 
and you yours, but we will have the religion of our fathers.” In 
accordance with this he strictly prohibited all teaching and preach- 
ing. The excitement lasted only a few weeks, the /wbare returned 
to her place, and the world went on as before. Referring to this 
outbreak Mr. Litchfield wrote, “There were always the elements 
of an explosion at hand in Mtesa’s court, which the stirring of a 
child’s finger may bring together, — Arab, savage, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Protestant; politics, religion, envy of the native chiefs, 
hatred of the Arabs, underhand machinations of Romanists, and 
other sulphurous materials.” The next religious revolution was 
in July of the same year, when Mtesa declared himself a Moham- 
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medan in consequence of a dream. His Mohammedanism was not 
more serious than his Christianity. He never would submit to 
circumcision, and within a week after his new conversion solemnly 
decided, in full council, not to keep Ramadan! The substance of 
it was a parrot-jabbering allah akbar / the burning of some gun- 
powder, and flying a flag on Friday. In March, 1881, Mr. Stokes 
and the Rev. P. O'Flaherty, accompanied by the Waganda envoys, 
returning from England by way of Zanzibar, arrived at the king’s 
town. The reports the chiefs gave of what they had seen in Eng- 
land seem to have increased Mtesa’s respect for the English, and 
no further serious obstacles were put in the way of the mission- 
aries. Mr. O'Flaherty fortunately had a knowledge of the Koran, 
with which he confounded the amateur missionaries among the 
Arab traders, much to Mtesa’s delight, who has a barbarian’s de- 
light in a controversy, deepened by total indifference to the re- 
sult. In these encounters with the Arabs M. Lourdel, of the 
French mission, also took an active part. The relations between 
the English and French missionaries at the beginning were not 
very friendly, but in time a modus vivendi was established in the 
presence of the common foe. The year 1881 was one of material 
progress. A house more permanent and comfortable than the 
grass huts of the natives was building, a well sunk and a pump 
mounted to the amazement of all who saw it. A eart had been 
built and a yoke of oxen broken to draw it, a new wonder. The 
road from the mission station to the town was made passable for 
wheels. Mr. O’Flaherty had been employed in teaching, trans- 
lating, printing, ete. The first spiritual fruit of the mission was 
gathered in March, 1881, when five young men were baptized ; 
fifty more had been taught to read, and not a few were thought 
to show signs of having received the truth into their hearts. The 
Gospel of St. Matthew, Bishop Steere’s “ Scripture History,” a 
large part of the Old Testament lessons, the order for morning and 
evening prayer and for the baptism of adults, had been translated. 
The mission grounds had been enlarged and fenced ; several thou- 
sand plantain-trees set out ; good crops of maize, millet, beans, peas, 
tomatoes, and sweet potatoes, were raised. Not the least of the 
results of these improvements is that the natives are learning to 
work for hire. The regeneration of labor is the first step in the 
conversion and civilization of Africa! At Mpwapwa and Mam- 

1 See the weighty words of Pere Horner, Sir Bartle Frere’s East Africa as 


a Field for Missionary Labor, p. 52. “ Nobody can ignore the fact that the nat- 
ural apathy and indolence peculiar to the negro character form the greatest ob- 
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boia also 1882 was a year of progress. The mission at the former 
station occupied a point called Kisokwe, in a fertile district six 
miles from Mpwapwa, where they raise their crops of grain and 
vegetables. The experiment of ostrich farming is being tried at 
Mpwapwa, where the conditions are unfavorable to agriculture. 
Mr. Last at Mamboia reports an open door in Usagara. Some 
notion of the Babel that reigns in this country may be got from 
the fact that Mr. Last finds seven dialects, belonging to at least 
two separate families, necessary to the prosecution of his work. 
The mission suffered during the year by the death of Mrs. Last 
and Mrs. Cole, the pioneers of woman’s work in Central Africa. 
In 1883 the society sent forward a large reinforcement, five clergy- 
men and one layman, with the Rev. J. Hannington at their head. 
Two of them were designated for Uyui, where they relieved Mr. 
Copplestone ; the rest took a new road to the Nyanza through 
Mirambo’s country, reaching it at Msalala, west of Kagei. De- 
lays occurred in getting transport across the lake, and all suffered 
severely from fever. Mr. Hannington was compelled to return, 
and with him one of the men from Uyui. One of the party reached 
Mtesa’s May 2, 1883, and at the last reports Mackay with the other 
two were near Kagei, putting together the boat which had been 
brought out in sections.1_ In the meanwhile the Frg@nch mission- 
aries had abandoned Uganda, intending to found two new sta- 
tions southeast of the lake at a place whose name they give as 
Boukoumbi. 

George F. Moore. 
stacles to his ‘ moralization ;’ and it is only by degrees that we can conquer 
their vices, by inspiring them with a regard and love of work according to the 
principles of Christianity.” 

1 The statistical summary at the latest date is as follows : Number of stations 
four (Uganda, Uyui, Mpwapwa, Mamboia) ; English missionaries, 14 (of whom 
in the field, nine, in England five) ; native Christians, seven ; scholars,81. The 
distribution of the force in the field : Victoria Nyanza, Rev. Messrs. O’F laherty, 
Ashe, and Gordon ; Messrs. Mackay and Wise ; Uyui, Rev. Jos. Blackburn; 
Mpwapwa, Rev. J. C. Price, Mr. Cole ; Mamboia, Mr. Last. 


Conclusion in the next Number. 
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BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


I. 


THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 


THE critical study of the Old Testament, in which American 
scholars have been engaged during recent years, has not as yet 
brought much into public notice the structure and the peculiar 
contents of the Books of Chronicles. The more radical class of 
views in regard to them, no doubt, exists among us, but it has 
not made itself very prominent, and has engaged in no persistent 
attempt to secure the public ear. It has been, of course, widely 
known among reading men, that, in Germany and Holland, and, 
to some degree, in England and Scotland, there is a respectable 
body of opinion, according to which these books, from their late 
date, the peculiar circumstances of their time, and the limita- 
tions, both literary and religious, of their author, have little or no 
value as documentary evidence for the history of the times they 
profess to describe. Kuenen has been translated, W ellhausen has 
been read in the original, or his views transmitted through various 
channels; Samuel Davidson and Colenso and Robertson Smith 
have had their say. But the opinion about the Chronicles has 
been here regarded as incidental to a certain view about the Pen- 
tateuch, and interest for the latter has diverted attention from the 
former.!. The extreme conservatives have been anxious to repel 
the movements of Pentateuchal criticism, and have either allowed, 
for argument’s sake, the exclusion of Chronicles from the discus- 
sion, in order to meet their opponents on common ground, or have 
simply denied, with little discussion, the allegations of those op- 
ponents with reference to these late historical books, and have 
treated them as sources of history of equal weight and authority 
with the Books of Samuel and Books of Kings.? 


1 Professor C. H. Toy, D. D., has expressed, in compact form, the opinion 
of Chronicles held by him, in common with most of the scholars above named, 
in his History of the Religién of Israel, Boston, 1883, p. 94. 

2 E. g., Professor W. H. Green, D. D., Moses and The Prophets, New York, 
1883; see, especially, pp. 86,87. Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, D. D., A Study of 
the Pentateuch for Popular Reading, Boston, 1881; see, especially, pp. 38-42, 
100-104. Somewhat fuller are the remarks of Professor S. I. Curtiss, D. D., 
The Levitical Priests, Edinburgh, 1877, ch. vii., pp. 100-120. Cf. also Pro- 
fessor E. C. Bissell, D. D., in the Bibliotheca Sacra, for October, 1883. 
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In like manner those Old Testament scholars among us who 
can hardly be included in either of these categories have been, for 
the most part, absorbed in the more central and vital Pentateuchal 
problems, and have allowed the questions connected with Chron- 
icles to wait. 

The present paper lays no claim to an exhaustive treatment of 
a subject which involves the consideration of numberless details. 
It proposes, first, to offer some general reflections suggested by 
discussions over the book, and then to pass cursorily over a,few of 
its chapters, for the purpose of illustrating its actual character. 
To give a definite limit to the examination, it will not be carried 
beyond those chapters which correspond more or less fully with 
chapters in the Books of Samuel. 

It is useful to consider this work from several points of view. 
Those who minimize its value as a source of information concern- 
ing the times of which it professes to treat allow to it a certain 
importance for the history of belief and custom in the time at 
which it was composed. Now this aspect of it is not without its 
claims to our consideration. And it is entirely conceivable that 
the purpose of the divine Spirit in causing the book to be written 
might have been wholly or mainly this, — to give us an illustra- 
tion of the stage in the process of moral and spiritual education 
reached by the chosen people in the fourth century B. C., in the 
form of a work which should interpret the previous history ac- 
cording to the convictions of the present. It might not seem to 
us a very probable form for the clothing of this lesson, but we 
should hardly be justified in asserting its impossibility. At all 
events, we ought to insist with considerable energy upon the 
great value of possessing such a witness to the religious condi- 
tion of the Jews in the time of the last Persian kings, or of the 
Macedonian rule.! It is no small matter to be assured that the 

1 It is not necessary, for our present purpose, to determine the precise date 
when this comprehensive work, including Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, was 
composed. The limits of variation exhibited by the opinions of the most com- 
petent scholars of the present day have been indicated. A date as early as the 
generation of Ezra, or that of his immediate successors, would make no essen- 
tial difference to the positions here taken. It would give a slightly greater in- 
trinsic probability to the claim of Chronicles to historical accuracy, and it would, 
on the other hand, diminish the interest attaching to them as documentary evi- 
dence for the history of their own time. It is worth more to us to know what 
were the habits of religious thought among the Jews of the fourth century than 
to receive additional evidence as to what they were among the Jews of the 


fifth. But, obviously, the question of date cannot be determined by such reflec- 
tions as these. 
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conceptions about Jahve, and the relation of his people to Him, 
and the sacredness of his worship, were really matters of common 
belief, when the Chronicler lived, or even to have a fresh ground 
of probability offered us that this was the case. It is of much 
consequence to have a witness to the fact that the great reform 
and restoration in which Ezra was the chief figure had proved 
effective and permanent up to the end of the fourth century, and 
to have some light thrown on its practical workings. For it 
ought not for a moment to be left out of sight that the religious 
attitude of the people of Israel after the exile was a real and 
great advance upon anything which had characterized them before. 
Pictures may be drawn to set forth in idyllic beauty the untram- 
meled life of the people known to the earlier historical books. It 
is quite possible so to represent their religion that it shall appear 
to have been in the time of Samuel and David, and the succeed- 
ing kings, patriarchal not only in its simplicity, but also in its 
direct contact with God. But such a picture is glaringly false to 
the facts. We need not postulate the existence of the full Levit- 
ical ritual in those times to conclude that they were times of con- 
stant and prevalent disloyalty to God, when low conceptions of 
Him were either openly avowed or secretly cherished, and im- 
moralities, of which we cannot now talk to each other, were ever 
and anon made a part of religious service. The condition of 
things which resulted from Ezra’s reformation was so far in ad- 
ance of this that it is hard to measure the advance. No doubt 
the exclusiveness, the burdensome attention to details, the orders 
and minute arrangements for public ceremony and private life, 
did not constitute an ideal form of religion. No doubt, if the 
individual Israelites had been able to rise to those lofty spiritual 
conceptions with which the prophetic writings have made us 
familiar, they would have needed less ceremonial, and their re- 
ligious development would have been divested of many unlovely 
elements which showed themselves more and more as time went on. 
But they were not able to do so. The Levitical law furnished, it 
is true, many external props, but these props were greatly needed. 
Whenever it was promulgated, it certainly had not been fully ob- 
served previous to the exile, and Ezra’s enforcement of it was 
something new, and a prodigious step forward. We do not let 
our thoughts dwell exclusively upon the sternness and hardness of 
the Puritans, but reverence them for their living protest against 
loose living and thinking. So it is the sterling value of Ezra’s 
reform, and the real worth of its results, in the higher moral and 
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spiritual tone of the people at large, which ought to fill our view, 
more than the dangers to which it was exposed, or the abuses 
which marked its development here and there. Even if, then, we 
have in the Books of Chronicles evidence as to the state of things 
in this period only, these books are invaluable to us, because this 
period was indispensable in the religious history of the nation 
from which the Christ was to come. The religious arrangements 
of the post-exilic temple were not a finality, but they formed a 
step of the ladder, — a link in the chain. 

These considerations would be weighty, even if the value of 
Chronicles to us lay wholly in the information it gives of the pe- 
riod when it was composed. But they have an important bearing 
on the relation of the book to the previous times also. We ought 
not merely to admit, but emphatically to assert, that what the 
Chronicler gives us is, at all events, not colorless history. If it 
be history, it is history from a sharply defined stand-point. The 
events are not looked upon from this side and that, with a careful 
balancing of merits and defects, of self-devotion and selfishness, 
of heart worship over against idolatrous leanings. One strong 
light falls upon them all and casts deep shadows. Character is 
not philosophically analyzed, it is categorically judged. What we 
are accustomed to call impartial history does not occur in the Old 
Testament at all. Certain aspects of each life and each event are 
so preéminently important that the attention is fixed on these to 
the exclusion of all others. The Bible histories penetrate to the 
heart of things, and array men and acts according to their inmost, 
essential relation to eternal principles. Wjth this truth clearly 
in mind, we shall not find it an @ priori ground for discrediting 
the Chronicler that he had and held his own definite stand-point. 
And in view of what we have observed concerning the organiza- 
tion of God’s visible kingdom, in his time, — with the conviction 
that that organization was no mere human contrivance, but was 
brought about under the direction of Jahve, and through men 
who were in sympathy with Him, — we shall see that it does not 
necessarily depreciate the Chronicler’s work to say that it is writ- 
ten from the stand-point of the Levitical law. As long as the 
statement remains in this general form, it can call forth only the 
remark that it is reasonable and right that it should be written 
from that stand-point. 

Nor can it be a just cause of complaint against the Chronicler 
that he leaves the northern kingdom almost wholly out of account 
in writing his narrative. It is not only to be admitted, but to be 
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emphasized, that he finds himself more in sympathy with Judah 
than with Israel. This is no evidence of a blind partiality. It 
results necessarily from his devotion to Jahve and Jahve-worship. 
For the indications go to show that Judah was really on a higher 
moral and spiritual plane than Israel. The difference has no 
doubt been often exaggerated, but that does not warrant our 
denying it altogether. In spite of the fact that you can match 
nearly every overt act of sin and shame in the northern kingdom 
with a similar instance in the southern, notwithstanding the de- 
nunciations of the prophets of Judah, —as unsparing as those of 
the prophets of Israel, — it is still true, if we can place any reli- 
ance at all upon the most accredited documents of the Old Testa- 
ment, that there was a rottenness in the foundations of the one 
kingdom, by which the other was less thoroughly affected. We 
need not embarrass our discussion by attempting to answer in a 
few words the questions how far the secession of the ten tribes was 
justifiable, and how far superior to the religion of Israel the relig- 
ion of Judah was, when Rehoboam was king in Jerusalem. But 
the golden calves at Dan and Bethel were a prop to the northern 
monarchy, and, according to the mildest possible judgment, the 
presence of those calves was a standing temptation to idolatry, — 
all the more so, indeed, the less firmly established the supremacy 
and unique character of Jahve was in the minds of the people. 
With this starting-point, it is quite explicable that, from the fre- 
quent and violent change of dynasty ; from the repeated, and, for 
considerable periods, uninterrupted exposure of Israel to the in- 
roads of foreign habits and a foreign cultws ; from the absorbing 
and centralizing influence of a great military establishment, ren- 
dered necessary to some degree by the position and alliances of an 
important state, but bringing its own multiform temptations, — it 
is quite explicable and natural that degeneration should have been 
more rapid and more radical in the northern kingdom, so that, while 
punishment came to them both, the punishment of the northern 
kingdom should have been the swifter and the more irrevocable. 
No king arose in Samaria to do what Hezekiah and Josiah did in 
Jerusalem and Judah. That they could do it proves the support 
of a considerable body of their subjects. That the crafty appeals 
of the Rabshak (2 Kings xviii. 22) had so little effect on the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem proves a certain degree of moral stamina 
in them’; so one might enumerate tokens of a better condition 
among the people of the southern kingdom. And the event 


proves it. It was from the captivity of Judah that the exiles 
VOL. I.— No. 4. 28 
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returned and rebuilt Jerusalem and the temple, and lived their 
strict life in accordance with the divine commands. We should 
have good reason to doubt the moral and spiritual qualifications 
of the Chronicler for his task, if he did not show greater sympathy 
with Judah than with Israel. But it should be noticed that there 
is no gloating over the sins and the sufferings of the northern 
people. It is not the Chronicler who devotes half a chapter to a 
recital of their wrong-doings, in order to draw the lesson taught by 
their downfall. It is the author of 2 Kings xvii. And how easy 
it might be, by unguarded statements about the prejudice of the 
Chronicler against Israel, to give a very false notion of the case, 
appears still further from a passage like 2 Chr. xxviii. 1-8; 
this shows that the author was not so blinded by partisanship as, 
on the one hand, not to see the evil doings of the nation to which 
he belonged, and, on the other, not to acknowledge that the north- 
ern kingdom was used by God to chastise the southern. We are 
not now considering the question of absolute accuracy, and may, 
therefore, grant, if any one chooses, that this statement of the 
Chronicler is at variance with that of 2 Kings xvi. 5; a variation 
of such a sort certainly does not prove that the Chronicler is per- 
verting history in the interests of Judah. The account in Kings is, 
on the face of it, more favorable to Judah than that in Chronicles 
is. The former does not name Ahaz’ sin as the cause of the ex- 
pedition made by Pekah (and Rezin) against Jerusalem, and does 
say, distinctly, that they could not overcome Ahaz. Chronicles 
affirms, specifically, that Ahaz was delivered into the hand of the 
king of Syria and the king of Israel; that there was great slaugh- 
ter and a great multitude carried captive. This modification of 
the statement of Kings might, conceivably, be incorrect, but assur- 
edly could not spring from a desire to glorify Judah at the ex- 
pense of Israel. 

A similar line of remark is in place when we are brought face 
to face with the fact that the Chronicler presents to us what is, 
undoubtedly, in its general impression, a different and more favor- 
able picture of David than is furnished by the Books of Samuel 
and Kings. Impartial, analytic biography is not within the Chron- 
icler’s scope. But there are times and purposes for which such 
biography is not suited. With all David’s faults and sins, there 
was a healthful spirituality within him which enabled him to re- 
pent, and was the subjective basis of a genuine communion with 
God. The earlier books of history show this. It is not in Chron- 
icles, but in 1 Sam. xiii. 14, that David is called “a man after 
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God’s own heart.” 1 Chr. xvii. contains the glowing prophecy 
of Nathan, but it was already recorded in 2 Sam. vii. To lay 
stress on God’s favor to David, and on the kingly qualities of the 
founder of the dynasty which was unbroken for more than four 
hundred years, is not necessarily to falsify history. Not only this, 
in the deepest sense it was true, according to the style of the 
Chronicler’s thought, — representing everything in broad strokes, 
— to portray David in the essential lines of his character and life, 
rather than to qualify and offset the real current of his being by 
dwelling upon sins which were bitterly repented of and were for- 
given.! 

It would be an interesting study in the history of the higher 
criticism to trace the phases of opinion in regard to the Chronicles, 
since Eichhorn? developed his elaborate theory of the documents 
used by the Chronicler, and especially since De Wette® assailed 
so sharply both the Chronicler and Eichhorn, down to Wellhausen, 
De Wette’s latest follower. But this is not possible within the 
present limits. The general conception of the Books of Chroni- 
cles underlying this article is as follows: That these books aim to 
give a history of the kingdom of Israel from the establishment of 
Jerusalem as its capital, and of the southern kingdom, after the 
division, with especial reference to the power of its religion, and 
to the men who were chiefly instrumental in promoting that re- 
ligion ; and, further, that the result is a work against whose value 
as documentary evidence of the events it relates, no sufficient 
grounds have been adduced.® It is to this latter proposition that 
the following pages are devoted. 

We must, however, make a careful distinction between the de- 
fense of the Chronicler as to these general features of his work, 
and a vindication of him in all the details of his narration. A 
book might be entirely right in its point of view, in its preposses- 
sions and principles, and yet be defective or faulty in the descrip- 
tions and representations of separate facts. And the question in 
the present case is not simply whether there are or are not defects 


1 E. Bohl, Zum Gesetz u. zum Zeugniss, Vienna, 1883, brings forward, briefly, 
some of the considerations thus far adduced. This is one merit in a book 
characterized by very grave defects of argument and of temper. 

2 J. G. Eichhorn, Einleitung in d. A. T., Leipz., 1780-83, 3° Aufl. 1803 ; 
4° Aufl. 1824, 

8 W. M. L. De Wette, Beitriige zur Einleitung in d. A. T., Erstes Bindchen, 
Kritischer Versuch iiber die Glaubwiirdigkeit der Biicher der Chronik, Halle, 1806. 
# J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israel’s, Berlin, 1883. 

5 E. Bertheau, Die Biicher der Chronik, 2° Aufl. Leipzig, 1873, Einleitung. 
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and errors in the work, without regard to the occasion of them. 
The attitude of criticism toward it makes a double inquiry need- 
ful. (1.) Are there defects or errors proceeding from ignorance, 
inadvertence, or misunderstanding? (2.) Are there defects or 
errors proceeding from a modification of the facts, in the interest 
of certain prepossessions ? It is the second question which is now 
to concern us. To combine the two is to involve one’s self in need- 
less embarrassments, and it is not necessary to admit the possi- 
bility of the state of things contemplated by the first question, in 
order to understand what is meant by this statement. De Wette 
acted shrewdly, and so does Wellhausen, in combining “lack of 
precision,” “ carelessness,” ete., together with the charge of mod- 
ifying facts, to suit the author’s prepossessions, into one indict- 
ment. They have a great advantage when they can succeed in 
forcing their critics to accept this presentation of the case, as if 
both counts were of like importance. They are not so, from the 
point of view of historical criticism. A document may contain 
some erroneous statements, and yet, because written in good faith, 
and on the basis of valuable materials, be indispensable to the his- 
torian. It is very different with a document entirely composed 
under the warping influence of a theory. In regard to (1), it will 
be sufficient for our purpose to illustrate the difficulty of proving 
that there is perfect harmony between all the statements made in 
Chronicles and corresponding statements made in Samuel and 
Kings. Take, for example, the account of the collections for tem- 
ple-repairs, in the time of Jehoash, 2 Chr. xxiv. 4—14, compared 
with the account of the same collection, 2 Kings xii. 4-15. It 
is instructive to look at these accounts side by side : — 

2 Kings xii. 4 (Heb., 5). And Je- 2 Chr. xxiv. 4. And it came to 
hoash said unto the priests, All the pass, after this, that Joash had it 
consecrated money which is brought in mind to renew Jahve’s house. 






































into Jahve’s house, current money, 
life-money of each man’s rating, all 
money which it enters a man’s heart 
to bring to Jahve’s house, (5, Heb., 
6) let the priests take it to them, 
each from his acquaintance, and 
they, let them repair the decay of 
the house, according to all decay 
which shall be found there. (6. 
Heb., 7.) And it came to pass, in 
the twenty-third year of king Je- 
hoash the priests had not repaired 





(5.) And he assembled the priests 
and the Levites and said to them, 
Go out to the cities of Judah and 
collect of all Israel money to repair 
the house of your God every year, 
and ye, hasten ye the matter. But 
the Levites did not hasten (it). (6.) 
And the king called Jehoiada the 
chief, and said to him, Why hast 
thou not required of the Levites to 
bring out of Judah and out of Jeru- 
salem the payment of Moses, Jal 
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the decay of the house. (7. Heb., 
8.) And king Jehoash called Je- 
hoiada the priest, and the priests, 
and said unto them, Why do ye 
not repair the decay of the house? 
And now, do not receive money 
from your acquaintances, but for 
the decay of the house ye shall give 
it. (8. Heb., 9.) And the priests 
agreed not to receive money from 
the people, and not to repair the 
decay of the house. (9. Heb., 10.) 
And Jehoiada the priest took a 
chest and bored a hole in its lid, 
and set it beside the altar at the 
right as one goes into Jahve’s 
house, and the priests, watchers of 
the threshold, put there all the 
money that was brought to Jahve’s 
house. (10. Hed., 11.) And it came 
to pass, when they saw that the 
money in the chest was much, that 
the king’s secretary and the high 
priest went up and bound and 
counted the money which was found 
in Jahve’s house. (11. Heb., 12.) 
And they gave the money which 
was told, into the hand of the doers 
of the work, those overseeing Jah- 
ve’s house, and they gave it out to 
the workers in wood and the build- 
ers, who were working on Jahve’s 
house, (12. Hed., 13.) and to the 
masons and the stone-cutters, and 
to buy wood and cut stone to repair 
the decay of Jahve’s house, and for 
all which is spent upon the house 
for repair. (13. Heb., 14). Only 
there were not made for Jahve’s 
house bowls of silver, snuffers, 
basins, trumpets, any vessel of gold 
and vessel of silver, out of the 
money which was brought to Jah- 
ve’s house. (14. Heb., 15.) But to 
the doers of the work they gave it, 
and repaired with it Jahve’s house. 
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ve’s servant, and of the assembly 
of Israel, for the tent of the law? 
(7.) For Athaliah the wicked, her 
sons, they had violated God’s house, 
and also all the sacred things of 
Jahve’s house they used for the 
Baalim. (8.) And the king or- 
dered, and they made a chest and 
set it at the gate of Jahve’s house 
(9.) And they made a 
proclamation in Judah and in Jeru- 
salem to bring to Jahve the pay- 
ment of Moses, God’s servant, (laid) 
upon Israel in the desert. (10.) 
And all the princes and all the peo- 
ple rejoiced, and brought, and cast 
into the chest until it was full. 
(11.) And it came to pass when 
they brought the chest to the over- 
seer of the king, by the hand of the 
Levites, and when they saw that the 
money was much, that the king’s 
secretary and the high priest’s over- 
seer came and emptied the chest, 
and lifted it and returned it to its 
place; so did they day by day, and 
they collected money in abundance. 
(12.) And the king and Jehoiada 
gave it to those doing the work of 
the service of Jahve’s house, and 
they kept hiring masons and arti- 
sans to.renew Jahve’s house, and 
also for workers in iron and brass 
to repair Jahve’s house. (13.) And 
the doers of the work wrought, and 
the restoration of the work went on 
in their hand, and they set God’s 
house according to its measure, and 
strengthened it. (14.) And when 
they finished, they brought before 
the king and Jehoiada the rest of 
the money, and he had made of it 
vessels for Jahve’s house, vessels 
for service and for offerings, and 
basins, and vessels of gold and of 


silver. And they kept offering 


outside. 
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(15. Heb., 16.) And they did not 


reckon with the men into whose 
hand they gave the money to give 
to the doers of the work, for in 
faithfulness they did (it). 

Besides unimportant variations in detail, there are considerable 
disagreements. Such a disagreement need not, indeed, be found 
in the fact that, according to Chronicles, there was a chest set 
“ without, at the gate of the house of the Lord,” while the account 
in Kings represents the chest as set “ beside the altar on the right 
side as one cometh into the house of the Lord;” nor in the addi- 
tion by the Chronicler of v. 7. But in v. 6 the Chronicler repre- 
sents the king as astonished that the collection, particularly desig- 
nated as that appointed by Moses (see Ex. xxx. 12 ff.), has not 
been made, v. 9 relates the proclamation summoning the people to 
come to Jerusalem to make this offering, and v. 10 their compli- 
ance. According to Kings, however, there was no such special 
collection, but a careful securing of the continual and occasional 
offerings made in the ordinary course of the community’s life. 
More particularly still: 2 Chr. xxiv. 14 relates that the money 
that was left over was used in making vessels and utensils for the 
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burnt - offerings in Jahve’s house 
continually, all the days of Jehoi- 
ada. 


house of Jahve, while 2 Kings xii. 13 says, distinctly, “ Howbeit, 
there were not made for the house of the Lord bowls of silver 
. . . any vessels of gold, or vessels of silver, of the money brought 


into the house of the Lord.” What is now affirmed is not that 
these statements cannot in some way be reconciled, but that they 
are very difficult of reconciliation. 

One more illustration will suffice. We find in Kings and 
Chronicles different accounts of the relations of Jehoshaphat with 
Ahaziah in maritime affairs : — 


1 Kings xxii. 48 (Heb., 49). 2 Chr. wx. 35. And after this 


Jehoshaphat made ships of Tar- 
shish to go to Ophir for gold, but 
he did not go, for the ships were 
wrecked at Ezion Geber. (v. 49, 
Heb., 50.) Then said Ahaziah son 
of Ahab to Jehoshaphat, let my 
servants go with thy servants in the 
ships, and Jehoshaphat did not con- 
sent. 


Jehoshaphat king of Judah joined 
himself with Ahaziah king of Is- 
rael; he did wickedly ; (v. 36) and 
he joined himself with him to make 
ships to go to Tarshish, and they 
made ships at Ezion Geber.  (v. 
37.) And Eliezer son of Doda- 
yahu of Maresha prophesied against 
Jehoshaphat, saying, For thy join- 
ing thyself with Ahaziah, Jahve 
hath broken thy work; and the 
ships were wrecked, and had not 
power to go to Tarshish. 
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The most obvious discrepancy is the statement of Chronicles 
that Jehoshaphat made an agreement with Ahaziah, over against 
the statement of Kings that he did not. Text corruption in 
Kings may perhaps explain this. But equally noteworthy, though 
intrinsically unimportant, is the statement of Chronicles that the 
ships were to go to Tarshish (i. e. Tartessus, in Spain) over against 
the statement of Kings that they were to go to Ophir, and in view 
of the agreement of the two as to Ezion Geber, on the A¢lanitic 
Gulf, the eastern branch of the Red Sea. What are we to say 
when the criticism is made that ships going to Ophir would not 
pass near Tarshish, and vice versa, and that to sail from Ezion 
Geber to Tarshish would involve either a transport of the vessels 
across the Isthmus of Suez, or a voyage around the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and that the Chronicler has mistaken “ Ships of Tarshish,” 
—i. e. Tarshish-ships, — vessels of a particular build, — for ships 
whose destination was Tarshish? Necho of Egypt was not yet 
alive, had not yet formed his plan of reopening the ancient 
“Suez” Canal, and the voyage round Africa which Egyptians and 
Greeks accomplished in his time (c. 600 B. c.) can hardly be 
postulated for the ninth century. We are not now concerned, let 
it be said again, to deny that there may be some reconciliation 
between these two accounts, but it is certainly difficult to estab- 
lish their exact harmony. There is thus reason for preferring, in 
view of the more vital question before us, to waive for the present 
the matter of defects or errors resulting from ignorance or inad- 
vertence. 

In passing to this more vital question, it is necessary to touch, 
for a moment, upon the much discussed problem of the documen- 
tary sources from which the Chronicler drew. De Wette and 
Wellhausen agree, again, in undervaluing this question, and, in- 
deed, if the Chronicler’s documents, outside of the Books of Sam- 
uel and Kings, were all compiled under the same influences as 
those in the midst of which he himself lived, there is reason in 
their low estimate of its importance, when once the position is 
taken, that the Books of Samuel and Kings were his chief source 
of information.! But this position cannot be regarded as impreg- 
nable, and the assertion that any other sources he may have had 
were long subsequent to these books is incapable of proof.2 <Ac- 
cordingly, while any detailed examination of this topic is beyond 

1 See especially Graf, Die Geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten Testaments, Leipz., 
1866. 

* See Bertheau, Die Biicher der Chronik, Einleitung. 
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the scope of the present article, the entire possibility of sources of 
information as old as those of the Books of Samuel and Kings, 
and of large independence of these canonical books on the part 
of Chronicles, may be considered a postulate of the discussion. 
That these books, also, were known and used by him, is entirely 
likely. 

What remains of the task proposed is to institute a comparison 
between the parallelisms of Chronicles and the Books of Samuel, 
with a view to determining the amount and kind of evidence thus 
attainable in regard to the degree to which the Chronicler seems 
to have been influenced by his prepossessions. Do these appear 
to warp u.. view of facts so as to make his writing worthless as a 
record of previous events ? 

The narrative of the Chronicler begins with 1 Chr. x., a parallel 
of 1 Sam. xxxi. The differences are nearly all verbal. Graf holds 
them to be unimportant, and Wellhausen passes them by alto- 
gether. There are, however, one or two details which are worth 
observing. Occurrences of a better text in Chronicles may indeed 
be disregarded, since no one of these bears on the main question. 
Non-essential for our purpose are such variations also, as “ in 
the valley” for “on the side of the valley,” ete. (v. 7), “ gods” 
for “ Ashtaroth” (v. 10), “Dagon” for “ Beth-Shan” (v: 10), 
and the omission by Chronicles of “ all night” (1 Sam. xxxi. 12). 
Nor can there be any significance in the omission by Chronicles of 
the words, “ and they fastened his body to the wall of Beth-Shan” 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 10), since 1 Chr. x. 10 says they “ fastened his head 
in the temple of Dagon.” The Chronicler says, however (v. 6), 
that all Saul’s house died, (am*2~-5>), while the corresponding verse 
in Samuel says “ his armour-bearer and all his men” (>> sw? 
ywas 5> 02). Neither statement is literally true, or consistent with 
other statements of the book in which it occurs. 1 Sam. xxviii. 4 
tells us that ‘Saul gathered all Israel together in Gilboa. If, then, 
ch. xxxi. 1, 6, were to be taken literally, there would have been no 
soldiers left, which is contradicted by vv. 7, 11, 12, 2 Sam. ii. 8, 
17, 25, ete. On the other hand, if 1 Chr. x. 6 is taken literally it 
contradicts ch. ix. 39, which names a fourth son of Saul. Neither 
statement, therefore, can be pressed. And that Chronicles dwells 
on the loss of the royal family rather than on the loss of the army 
is indeed according to the purpose of the book, but from that 
stand-point is entirely justifiable. It was more important to him. 
His phrase calls attention to the fact that obstacles to David’s suc- 
cession were removed, and it thus shows a desire to make a cer: 
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tain class of occurrences prominent. This, however, does not show 
either a desire or willingness to pervert facts. —It cannot be af- 
firmed that the omission by Chronicles of the burning of the bod- 
ies of Saul and his sons was due to an aversion to the act on the 
part of the writer. There is, indeed, no evidence that the Hebrews 
had the habit of burning the dead, except what may be gathered 
from this verse of Samuel and from Amos vi. 10. Their prevail- 
ing custom was, it is true, to bury, and the later Rabbinical teach- 
ing was to the effect that it was idolatrous to burn the dead.' 

We do not know enough, however, about the view of the Chron- 
icler’s time to say that this was his conviction. What became of 
the bodies was of no consequence to him. The burning may well 
have been omitted as a non-essential detail. 

But the verses which the Chronicler adds are the most impor- 
tant as bearing on our question (1 Chr. x. 18, 14): “So Saul died 
for his transgression which he committed against Jahve, because 
of the word of Jahve which he did not keep, and also for asking 
of a necromancer to inquire (of the dead). Yea, he did not in- 
quire of Jahve, and so he slew him and turned over the kingdom 
to David, son of Jesse.” 

The apparent discrepancy between the words “he did not in- 
quire of Jahve,” and 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, “ And when Saul inquired 
of the Lord, the Lord answered him not,’ we may mention in 
passing. It is of more consequence to inquire what is meant by 
“his transgression ” (y>y~), in v. 13. By far the most likely ref- 
erence is to Saul’s disobedience in sparing the king of Amalek and 
the best of his flocks and herds (1 Sam. xv. ef. xxviii. 8), since 
the condemnation of him by Samuel is in that connection far more 
emphatic than elsewhere, and the chapter conclades with the 
words, “ And Jahve repented that he had made Saul king over 
Israel.” Bertheau, however, thinks it possible to refer to 1 Sam. 
xiii. 9, 13, x. 8, which represent Saul as offering, instead of Sam- 
uel, and Samuel as condemning him for it in the name of the 
Lord. A reference to this occurrence is less likely, for the reason 
stated. If there is no such reference, then we have the Chronicler 
giving, apparently as the expression of his own judgment, the rea- 
sons for Saul’s ruin, and omitting altogether the one offense which 
would appeal to his Levitical mind. If, however, there is here a 
reference to 1 Sam. xiii., then we have the hardly less noteworthy 

1 Mishna, Tract ‘Abodah Zarah (De Cultu Peregrino) Surenhusius, iv. p. 


364 : “Sed sapientes dicunt omnem pompam funebrem, cui adjungitur com- 
bustio sive consecratio, eam involvere cultum idololatricum.” 
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fact that the Chronicler takes no pains whatever to call special at- 
tention to this disobedient sacrilege, but is much more explicit in 
regard to the consulting of the dead. There is certainly no indi- 
cation here of a desire to magnify the Levitical law, or even the 
Deuteronomic law. If the Chronicler were perverting history in 
the interest of a theory, it is difficult to see why he should omit 
one of the most convincing evidences of his theory. 

2 Sam. i—iv., the chapters immediately following the account 
of Saul’s death, have no parallel in Chronicles. The inquiry is a 
fair one, whether this is probably owing to a wish on the part of 
the Chronicler to glorify David. This can hardly be claimed in 
regard to the narrative of 2 Sam. i., which displays David’s piety 
and magnanimity, and includes the lament over Saul and Jona- 
than; this would naturally be of interest to the Chronicler by rea- 
son of his zeal for music, and his conception of David as the royal 
singer. (See e. g. 1 Chr. xvi.) To suppose that the Chroni- 
cler refuses to represent David as lamenting over the death of 
those whom God had judged, is to attribute a vindictiveness to 
him which nothing in his book justifies. But any explanation of 
the absence in Chronicles of 2 Sam. ii.—iv. which does not explain 
the absence of chapter i. is inadequate, and any explanation of the 
former which would naturally conflict with the latter is to be re- 
jected. Chapter ii. contains the account of the anointing of David 
as king over the house of Judah, and the rival kingship of Ish- 
bosheth, under Abner’s leadership, in Ephraim and Benjamin. 
Chapter iii., after summarily stating the relations between these 
two powers, gives a list of six sons of David, born to him in He- 
bron, and then describes the defection of Abner from Ishbosheth 
and the murder of him by Joab. Chapter iv. relates the final 
dissolution of Ishbosheth’s power, his assassination, and David's 
punishment of his murderers. If we had simply the omission of 
these three chapters to explain, it might be possible to say that 
there was a disposition on the Chronicler’s part to suppress such 
facts as could cast a shadow of doubt over David’s natural, lawful 
succession, though even then, in view of the previously expressed 
will of Jahve, which the Chronicler.is entirely aware of (1 Chr. 
x. 14; xi. 2, 3), it is difficult to see how the overcoming of a rival 
claimant could present itself in any other light than as a magni- 
fying of Jahve’s power and David’s prestige. But even if this be 
left out of sight, there would be still no explanation of the omis- 
sion of the facts of 2 Sam. i. It is, therefore, more probable 
that the whole section is left out by the Chronicler because his ob- 
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ject is to present the history under its religious and ecclesiastical 
aspects, and these are not defined in the section omitted. This 
object, however, is entirely legitimate. It should be observed that 
the Chronicler by no means ignores the fact that David was king 
before he was anointed king over all Israel (1 Chr. xi. 8). 
The title applied to him, “the king,” in this very verse, before 
the anointing is mentioned, points to a previous right to the ap- 
pellation ; ch. xxix. 27 expressly speaks of his seven years’ reign 
in Hebron. Incidents are related in ch. xii., too (which has no 
parallel in Samuel), referring quite plainly to the period of uncer- 
tainty as to his position. - 

1 Chr. xi. 1-3 is quite parallel with 2 Sam. v. 1-3. They 
describe the establishment of David as king over the entire nation. 
It is curious to observe, although, of course, no great stress should 
be laid upon it, that, while the charge has been made against the 
Chronicler of emphasizing the tribal divisions of Israel beyond the 
historical reality, it is not Chronicles, but Samuel, that here uses 
the word ‘yaw. The Chronicler adds to v. 4 the clause, “ Accord- 
ing to the word of the Lord by Samuel,” plainly showing for him- 
self and presupposing for his readers an acquaintance with the 
canonical book containing that word (1 Sam. xiii. 14; xv. 28; 
xvi. 1, 13), or some other good documentary source. The verses 
which follow in Samuel do not appear here in Chronicles, but, as 
already remarked, in 1 Chr. xxix. 27, where there is a slight, non- 
essential modification. 1 Chr. xi. 4-9 agrees in the main with 
2 Sam. v. 6-10 in giving the account of David’s occupation of 
Jerusalem, which the Chronicler calls Jebus (cf. Jud. xix. 10, 
11); v. 4, which contains this name, and is, therefore, more pre- 
cise, probably shows a better text than the corresponding clauses 
of Samuel; v. 5 omits the latter half of 2 Sam. v. 6, a difficult 
passage, but with no conceivable bearing on the Chronicler’s pur- 
pose ; v. 6 gives Joab a prominence which he has not in the other 
account, and omits (like v. 5) the aliusion to “the lame and the 
blind” ; v. 8 adds the mention of Joab’s repairs to “the rest of 
the city,” which, whatever it refers to, can have no connection with 
any dogmatic theory. Neither David nor the Levitical cultus is 
glorified by the prominence here assigned to Joab. 

1 Chr. xi. 10-47 repeats, with many variations of detail, 
what was published earlier in 2 Sam. xxiii. 8-39. None of 
these variations point to a warping of facts in behalf of a theory. 
No sober critic can suppose that the addition of fifteen or sixteen 
names to the list of David’s mighty men, nor the variations in the 
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other aames, is for undue glorification of David, and it is well to 
observe that amid the prevalence of large numbers in Chr., v. 11 
of this chapter contains “ three hundred,” over against the “ eight 
hundred ” of 2 Sam. xxiii. 8. 

It has been already noticed that ch. xii. has no parallel in 
Samuel. There are distinct evidences of genuine history in it, 
such as the meeting between David and the children of Judah and 
Benjamin; the words of David; the words of Amasai, in response ; 
the mention of the men of Manasseh as having joined David be- 
fore, at the time referred to in 1 Sam. xxix. It is not necessary 
to our purpose to stop to show that the numbers given are not 
exaggerated, or that the difficulties which lay in David’s path are 
not overlooked. There is nothing to indicate that the author is not 
making an honest use of such facts as are suited to his plan. 

2 Sam. vi. describes the removal of the ark from Kirjath 
Jearim to the house of Obed Edom, and thence, after three 
months, to Jerusalem. The same events are described in 1 Chr. 
xiii. and xv. The interruption of the narrative by the insertion 
of ch. xiv. may be properly considered by itself. The first stage 
of the ceremony, the removal from Kirjath Jearim to the house 
of Obed Edom, is related in the two accounts with comparatively 
little variation. Verses 1-4 of Chr. give more details, and *men- 
tion particularly “ priests and Levites,” of whom we hear noth- 
ing in Samuel. Both accounts, however, show us that the pro- 
cession was one in which the entire people took part. (Chron- 
icles is more explicit, but see, also, 2 Sam. vi. 1, 2, 5, ef. 15, 19.) 
It would be a remarkable thing if Levites had not been there, 
and especially remarkable if, at a religious celebration such as 
this, there had been no priests. Whether the distinction was then 
sharply drawn between priest and Levite is another matter, nor, 
in spite of what critics may say, can this be regarded as the essen- 
tial matter.!_ Neither can any principle of historical criticism 
lead us to question the documentary worth of the Chronicles, be- 
cause its narrative contains such an addition as v. 3, pointing 
to a late period for its issue, or because of the added v. 4, or 
because of the verbal differences and amplifications which appear 
in vv. 5, 6, or because the names of the musical instruments 

1 It may be well to insist here on the wide and deep distinction between the 
non-observance of a law and its non-existence. If there is good evidence that 
the priests were not distinguished from the other Levites in practice in the 
pre-exilic period, we may accept it without impairing the force of the other 


evidence in favor of the existence of the Levitical law (not fully observed) 
in the same period. 
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(v. 8) do not exactly coincide with those of Samuel, or because 
the name “Chidon” appears for that of “ Nachon” (v. 9), or 
because Uzza (v. 9) is not said to touch the ark, or even because 
of the probable translation of v. 14: “And the ark of God 
remained by the house of Obed Edom in its house,” over against 
2 Sam. vi. 11: “And the ark of Jahve remained in the house of 
Obed Edom.” Some of these details may indicate the post-exilic 
stand-point, but they do not therefore vitiate the historical state- 
ments of the book as a whole. 

There is more difficulty when we come to ch. xv. That the 
natural connection is broken by the insertion of ch. xiv. is a 
minor point, and so is the omission of David's relief at learning 
how Obed Edom’s house was blessed by the presence of the ark ; 
that David prepared in Jerusalem a tent for its reception (v. 1) 
we know also from 2 Sam. vi. 17. But it occasions surprise to 
find that David now, for the first time, awakes to the propriety 
of the Levites’ carrying the ark, and that he attributes the death 
of Uzza to the neglect of this requirement (vv. 2, 12, 18). 
Before we conclude, however, that this account is wholly untrust- 
worthy, let us observe that 2 Sam. vi. 13 also speaks of the ark’s 
being carried by men, though it gives no explanation. Now it is 
easy to say that this casual statement lies at the bottom of the 
Chronicler’s account, and that he is merely interpreting it accord- 
ing to his ideas of what must have been; but even supposing, for 
the moment, that he has given too formal and precisely regulated 
a character to the ceremony, is there anything more likely than 
that Levites should have been selected to carry this most sacred 
of objects? And is not the @ priori likelihood of this choice of 
bearers tenfold increased by the fact that the touch of a common 
man had resulted in his death? If we add to these intrinsic 
probabilities the elaborateness with which the Chronicler recounts 
the names of the Levites, priests, and singers, and the extreme 
difficulty of imagining that such lists are pure matters of inven- 
tion, it is most natural to suppose that even if in some details he 
has given touches of his own, the main facts depend upon some 
credible authority. The statements about the sacrifices (v. 26, cf. 
2 Sam. vi. 13; 1 Chr. xvi. 1, cf. 2 Sam. vi. 18) do not quite 
agree in form. In Samuel the verbs are singular, and David is 
the subject; in Chronicles they are plural, and the subject is in- 
definite. It is possible to say that the Chronicler has changed the 
statement because it was contrary to the Levitical law for David 
to offer, but quite as possible that the earlier narrative meant only 
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that David had sacrifices offered, and that the Chronicler changes 
the definite singular to the indefinite plural simply to make it evi- 
dent that it was not done by David in his own person. At all 
events, it is difficult to see how the Chronicler can be supposed to 
be falsifying in the interests of his theory of the priesthood, when 
he (v. 27) without hesitation employs a statement precisely similar 
to that of 2 Sam. vi. 14, in regard to David’s dress: “ And upon 
David was an ephod of linen,” ! for this was a priestly garment 
(1 Sam. xxii. 18). It has been supposed that the omission of 
Michal’s words to David grew out of the Chronicler’s exaggerated 
respect for the king. In fact, however, if his object was to glorify 
David at the expense of the truth, he has thrown away a fine op- 
portunity. The object would be far better attained by giving 
2 Sam. vi. 20°-23 entire, and thus showing the harmful conse- 
quences, to the woman herself, of her mockery. The omission 
of this may conceivably destroy the point of the incident, but that 
is quite different from warping history with a purpose. 

A word now in regard to ch. xiv. (= 2 Sam. v. 11-25) and 
its position in the book. We may readily admit that the events 
here described cannot well have taken place in the three months 
that seem to be allotted to them. But we need not condemn the 
book on this account. That some part of them occurred in this 
period can hardly be disproved. But even if this is not likely, 
there is no impeachment of the historical worth of a writing be- 
cause in it a natural pause in the narrative is employed, either to 
anticipate what actually occurred later, or to introduce previous 
events which were omitted in their chronological order.” It is 
this latter case that we apparently have before us. And if it be 
said, Yes, but the motive of omitting this account before was to 
make the affair with Hiram and the conflict with the Philistines 
of secondary consequence !— the reply is, that if this be so, it 
only puts things into their right relations with one another. The 
bringing of the ark to Jerusalem, with all that this involved for 
the religious life and the permanent advantage of the people, was 
of far greater consequence than the erection of a palace for 
David, or even than victory over the Philistines at this particular 
time. The author shows here, on this supposition, not untrust- 
worthiness, but true insight. 


1 If the present text of 1 Chr. xv. 27* is correct, we should have a further 
fact of note in the express agreement of David’s attire with that of the Levites 
in the procession. But the correctness of the text is open to grave doubt. 


2 The structure of the gospels ought to save us from finding any difficulty 
here. 
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There are some not uninteresting details in this chapter, but 
we may now pass them by, to gain time for matters of more con- 
sequence. 1 Chr. xvi. 4-42 has no parallel in Samuel. Verse 
4 tells us that David appointed some of the Levites to minister 
before the ark, etc., which has great intrinsic probability. The 
greater part of the chapter is occupied with the text of David’s 
song of thanksgiving. There is every reason to suppose that 
such an outburst would follow upon the final establishment of the 
ark of God within the walls of the city which it rendered sacred, 
although it appears that the song here given is compiled from 
several psalms found in our Psalter; 7. e. vv. 8-22 = Ps. ev. 
1-15; vv. 23-33 = Ps. xevi; v. 34 = Ps. evi. 1, ete. ; vv. 35, 36 
= Ps. evi. 47, 48. There are many verbal modifications, but 
none upon which we need dwell. 

Perhaps no statement in the book is more difficult to under- 
stand than that of xvi. 39-— “the tabernacle of Jahve upon the 
bamah which was in Gibeon,” in immediate connection with which 
we have the mention of the “altar of the burnt-offering,” and of 
an observance of Jahve’s law by offering upon it morning and 
evening (v. 40). If the tabernacle was still in existence, why 
had not the ark been kept in it? Why was it placed in Gibeon 
without. the ark? What was there to make it holy, if it was 
empty of the most sacred object it had ever contained? Why 
was it not brought to Jerusalem to be the house for the ark there ? 
It is not possible to give certain answers to all these questions. 
But when it is said that the Chronicler has invented this, or fol- 
lowed an invented story, to account for the fact that Solomon 
offered sacrifice there (1 Kings iii. 4, cf. 2 Chr. i. 2-6), the 
proof is not so easy. The whole question cannot be discussed 
without examining the passages which have to do with Solomon, 
and this our present limits do not allow; some considerations 
bearing on the problem will be offered in connection with 1 Chr. 
xxi. (See below.) 

1 Chr. xvii.-xix. are parallel with 2 Sam. vii—x. except that 
2 Sam. ix. is omitted. This would have been a fresh evidence for 
the Chronicler of David’s magnanimity, but is probably left out as 
not pertinent to the main topic. In ch. xvii. there is agreement 
with 2 Sam. vii. except in the omission of the possible unworthi- 
ness of David’s seed and the discipline which would follow. That 
this should be an omission for the sake of a theory seems not easy 
to suppose, in view of the subsequent history of Judah. The 
variations between chs. xviii. and xix. and the corresponding ones 
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of Samuel, while they affect a good many details, do not bear upon 
our immediate purpose. 

1 Chr. xx. 1-3 correspond to 2 Sam. xi. 1; xii. 29-31; but 
the long intervening account does not appear. It is the painful 
story of Uriah and Bathsheba. That the connection of incidents 
is obscured by this omission is evident. That a special motive led 
to the omission is probable. But that this motive was one to in- 
duce the author to invent narratives of unreal events does not fol- 
low. Nor, however much such an omission may conflict with our 
conception of a historian’s task, have we any right, in view of the 
considerations offered on an earlier page, to blame the Chronicler 
for omitting reference to a terrible, but a forgiven, sin. Variations 
in the details of the events common to both narrators need not 
here detain us. 

That 2 Sam. xiv.—xxi. 17 have no place in Chronicles is suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the author’s general scheme. 

1 Chr. xx. 4-8 corresponds to 2 Sam. xxi. 18-22. That v. 5 
speaks of Lachmi, brother of Goliath, while v. 19 of Samuel speaks 
of Goliath himself is unimportant. There is dispute in regard to 
the text, but the matter, however decided, has no bearing on our 
present line of inquiry. 

2 Sam. xxii.—xxiii. T have no parallel in Chronicles. _ The 
verses contain two songs of David, which can hardly have been 
omitted for any dogmatic reason, and we need not inquire further. 

1 Chr. xxi. 1-27 is a parallel of 2 Sam. xxiv., and relates the 
numbering of Israel, the resulting punishment, and the sacrifice on 
Araunah’s (Ornan’s) threshing-floor. Here, as before, we can 
dwell only on the chief points. The mention of Satan instead of 
Jahve, v. 1, shows only that the doctrine of the Jews in regard to 
this personality was developed to the extent of making Satan an 
arch-tempter. This brings the doctrine nearer to that of the New 
Testament than any other statement of the Old.1 Verse 4 sum- 
marizes vv. 5-8 of Samuel. The numbers of v. 5 (1,100,000 Is- 
raelites and 470,000 of Judah) do not differ in such a way from 
those of Samuel (800,000 and 500,000) as to indicate that they 
are less trustworthy. Verse 6 says that Levi and Benjamin were 
not included in the numbering, and it is wholly arbitrary to sup- 
pose that this was not true. The latter clause of v. 6 is difficult, 
if translated according to the A. V.,— though even then it cannot 
be a perversion of facts to honor David, or for any other intelli- 


1 It has been remarked by others that the absence of the article with Uw, 
in this passage marks the advance from the yw of Job and Zachariah. 


—_ 
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gible theory, — but Bertheau’s translation (Chronik) is prefer- 
able: “ For an abomination became the word of David with Joab ” 
(i. e. David’s command to Joab already brought signs of God’s 
displeasure. Hence the numbering was not completed). The de- 
scription of the destroying angel’s work differs in some particulars 
from that of Samuel, but the details are not irreconcilable, and 
are at most indicative only of a more developed angelology. The 
descent of fire from heaven “ upon the altar of burnt-offering” (v. 
26 of 2 Sam. xxiv. 25) may, for our present inquiry, be either 
true or not true. It cannot be seriously thought to indicate a 
special fondness for miracle on the Chronicler’s part, in view of 
the occurrence of similar statements in the older histories. 

Verses 28-30 do not appear in Samuel, and, taken together with 
1 Chr. xxii. 1 ff. point to a connection between this sacrifice and 
the location of the temple which is significant, and explains to us 
the reason for the details of the purchase of the threshing-floor 
and the emphasis upon the sacrifice itself. Verses 29, 30, however, 
make a further reference to the tabernacle at Gibeon. We are 
not in a position to deny the correctness of the statement that it 
was there. The statement does not contradict 1 Kings iii. 4. 
And it is not easy to see how any writer under the influence of the 
Levitical law and not true to his sources of information should 
have been contented to represent the ark as thus separated from 
the tabernacle, and the regular sacrifices as all offered where the 
ark was not. As already remarked, however, to discuss this mat- 
ter fully, would take us into the Book of Kings, which we cannot 
now enter upon.’ 

Our hurried survey is now at anend. It is not supposed that 
students of the Bible will rest contented with so brief and so in- 
complete a sketch. The object will have been fully attained if the 
items now to be recapitulated have been fairly made out : — 

1. That the Chronicler should have his particular stand-point is 
not to his discredit. 

2. The point, or points, of view which he is actually thought to 
have had are natural and justifiable. 

3. The question whether he has warped facts to favor his 
theory should be distinguished from the question whether he has 
made any mistakes. 


4, As far as appears from a comparison of those parts of the 
Books of Chronicles and Samuel which run parallel to each other, 


1 The same remark applies to a consideration of 1 Chr. xxii. 8, compared with 
xvii. 4 ff.,2 Sam. vii. 5 ff., on the one hand, and on the other with 1 Kings v. 3. 
VOL. I.— No. 4, ° 29 
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there is no sufficient ground to charge the Chronicler with such 
warping of facts. 

Hence it is entirely wrong to deny to the books of Chronicles a 
genuine and great value for the history of the times of which they 
treat. 

Francis Brown. 
II. 


BISHOP BRYENNIOS’ “TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES.” 1 


TurouGH the kindness of Professor J. H. Thayer, D. D., in 
apprising us of the arrival in this country of an advance copy of 
Bishop Bryennios’ new volume, and by the favor of Dr. Ezra Ab- 
bot of Cambridge, who has placed this copy at our service, we are 
able to give our readers an early account of it, accompanied by « 
translation of the exceedingly interesting and important document 
to which it is mainly devoted. For this translation we are in- 
debted to Rev. C. C. Starbuck. 

The editor of the work before us is a very accomplished scholar. 
In earlier years he acquired the English language, and was also a 
student in one or more of the German universities. He was pres- 
ent in at least one of the Bonn Conferences of Old Catholics, and 
in various ways has maintained connection with western men and 
western thought. In 1875 he published a volume which contained 
a brief account of a manuscript discovered by him in the Library 
of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Phanar, that is, the Greek quar- 
ter of Constantinople, and a new and complete text, derived from 
this codex, of the First and Second Epistles of Clement to the Co- 
rinthians, with elaborate prolegomena and notes. The discovery 
was greeted with great enthusiasm on account of its intrinsic 
importance, its indication of a revival of scholarship in the Greek 

1 AIAAXH TQN AQAEKA ATIOZTOAQN éx 10% lepocodvpstixod xeipoypadov viv 
mparov ExdwWopuévn weta mpodeyouéver Kal onuetdoewr, év dug Kal Tig Lvvopewg rig TI. A, 
tig bd "lwavy, rod Xpvooarébpov, cbyKpiowg Kat pépog avéxdorov and tod abrod xetpoypadgov, 
ixd PLAOOEOY BPYENNIOY, pntporoAtrov Nixoundeiac. 

0482 why 81d tov Néyovra mpoxarayvworton déuaas Kai Tov Neyoudvwr, «.. GAAa Ta Aeysueva 
oxornréov, et THs GAnOeias Exera.”? (KAHM. AAES. Srpam. Ady. s’, ved. 647.) 
"Ev Kovoravrivouréiet, 1883, tito 3. T. Bovrovpa. [ZeA.8, pul’, 75. Tyudrac dpayxwr 5.] 

[TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES, from the Jerusalem manuscript, now 
published for the first time, with prolegomena and notes, together with a col- 
lation and unpublished part of the Synopsis of the O. T. by John Chrysostom, 
from the same manuscript, by PHILOTHEOS BRYENNIOS, Metropolitan of Nico- 
media. 

‘* What is said must not be decided against ignorantly on account of him who says it, 


. .. but it must be looked at to see if it keep by the truth.” (Clem. Alex., Strom., lib. vi, 
p. 647.) 


Constantinople, S. T. Boutoura, 1883. [Pp. 8, 149, 75. 5 franes. ] 
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Church, and as an omen of possibly even better things to come. 
The Library where the treasure was found is in a monastery be- 
longing to the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. It has not been closed to 
scholars in search of manuscripts. That in a place thus frequented 
a codex of such importance should be so lately discovered excited 
at once, to use the language of Bishop Lightfoot, “a hope of future 
discoveries in the domain of early Christian literature .. . in 
which the most sanguine would not have ventured to indulge be- 
fore.” Scholars noticed with pleasure also Bryennios’ announce- 
ment of a purpose speedily to publish from the same manuscript a 
new text of the Epistle of Barnabas, and of the longer recension 
of the Ignatian Epistles, and some may have wondered what might 
possibly be hidden under the words “ A:dayjv rav dudexa ’AroordAww, 
pvr. 76 a pécov—80,” which the discoverer printed in a table of 
contents of the codex. But fewer still, if any, have anticipated 
the result which is now assured. The learned editor, we trust, will 
still be able to fulfill his purpose respecting the Epistles of Bar- 
nabas and Ignatius, but no one will regret that he has turned aside 
from this work and devotea seven or eight years to the task of re- 
producing with worthy erudition what proves to be a document of 
unique and superior value for the history of the Church in a period 
at once the most obscure and the most eagerly scanned of any in 
its history since the first creative age.! 

The codex in which the “Teaching” stands is described by 
Bryennios in his edition of Clement. It is a parchment folio, 
containing 120 leaves of small octavo size (19 centim. in length, 
15 in breadth). The writer signs himself “ Leon, notary and sin- 
ner,” and states that he completed his work in the month of June, 
6564, — that is, A. D. 1056. The “ Teaching ” follows Second 
Clement, and precedes the Epistle of Mary of Cassobele and 
twelve letters of Ignatius. 

In the Introduction to the volume before us the editor discusses 
the general significance of the “ Teaching ;” its author; for whom 
it was written; against whom, and when; its identity with the 
“Teaching” referred to by the early ecclesiastical writers ; the 
many sagacious auguries of modern criticism; the relation of the 
“Teaching” to the “ Apostolic Constitutions” and to the “ Epitome 
of the Canons of the Holy Apostles ;” its authority and sources. 

1 Bishop Bryennios has generously furnished the various readings of MS. C 
to Bishop Lightfoot for his promised edition of Ignatius, to Professor Funk for 
his edition of the same (Op. PP. Ap. II., 1881), and to Hilgenfeld for his sec- 
ond edition of Barnabas (1877). Besides the matter specified on the title-page 


the volume before us contains a noteworthy list, from the MS., of O. T. Scrip- 
tures, and fifteen pages upon the Epp. of Clement and the Ep. of Barnabas. 
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It is impossible within the space and time at our command to 
follow our erudite guide into the details of this discussion, but we 
will endeavor to indicate its method and more important conclu- 
sions, and to offer a few suggestions which may be of service to 
those of our readers who are not familiar with the ground it covers. 

The work bears two titles. The first appears to be an abridg- 
ment of the second and from another hand. Even the second 
refers not to the whole book, but to the first six chapters. The 
writer does not intend to represent the Lord as teaching directly, 
for He is repeatedly spoken of in the third person. Nor the 
Apostles. For it is one and the same person throughout who 
speaks, as is indicated by the oft-recurring phrase, “ my child.” 
Nor is there any claim or hint that the writer is himself one of 
the Apostles. No name of real or reputed author is given. 
The “ Teaching” stands in this respect in marked contrast with 
the “ Epitome” and the “Constitutions,” which love to parads 
the Apostles as speaking in person. It refers its injunctions to 
the Lord and his Apostles, but with a beautiful simplicity foreign 
to other works of its class. There are not a few indications that the 
author was a Jewish convert, but however this may be he is evi- 
dently a Christian in piety and citizenship, simple and unlearned, 
knowing nothing beyond the Scriptures and the sacred tradition of 
the Apostles, from which he prepared this book that the simple 
might be apprised of the true Apostolic teaching and flee from 
those who would lead them astray. 

The “ Teaching ” is written for catechumens, — principally Jew- 
ish converts, — who were to be taught and learn the first six chap- 
ters before baptism that they might know to what life they were 
called, and how they should live in the world as disciples of 
Christ. It is specially noteworthy that’ the “ Teaching” does not 
address itself directly to persons exercising liturgical and didactic 
functions, but only obliquely and without any appearance of in- 
structing them. 

Against what errors and deceivers is the “ Teaching” directed, 
and when was it written? It is not to be supposed that it has no 
reference to its own time. In answering this question Bryennios 
quotes at length from the account given by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. iii. 4) of certain early Antinomians, also from utterances 
of writers of the second century against the Montanists; but finally 
concludes that the allusions in the “Teaching ” to false prophets, 
and other errorists are too indeterminate to require any more devel- 
oped tendencies than meet us prior to the outbreak of Montanism. 
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Unlike those who combated the Antitactz and the Montanists, the 
author of the “ Teaching” mentions no names of any he may be 
opposing, and enters into no controversy with them, but is satisfied 
with setting forth with great simplicity the teaching and tradition 
of the Lord and his Apostles. From these indications Bryennios 
infers that the “Teaching” was composed between A. D. 120 and 
160. ‘ Moreover,” he adds, “in diction and style and cast of 
thought the “ Teaching” seems rather to be like the simplicity 
of the Apostolic Fathers, and nothing occurs in it suggestive of a 
later date.” 

Evidence is next adduced to show that the newly discovered 
“Teaching ” is the work mentioned by ancient ecclesiastical writ- 
ers. Eusebius mentions, with the Epistle of Barnabas, a book 
called the “Teachings of the Apostles.” Athanasius enumerates 
among works “not included in the Canon but appointed by the 
Fathers to be read by those who are now coming and wish to be 
instructed (xarnxeicGar) in the doctrine of piety” a work “ called 
‘Teaching of the Apostles.’’’ Nicephorus of Constantinople not 
only gives the same title, but mentions 200 as the number of lines 
in the manuscript. The work in hand contains 203. Thus in 
title, purpose, and size it corresponds to these ancient testimonies. 

Eusebius, in putting it among the vé6a, or spurious books, implies 
that it had been regarded by some as genuine and inspired, and it 
evidently was so esteemed by the learned and laborious Clement 
of Alexandria, who quotes from it as Scripture.! 

Eusebius says “ Teachings,” and Athanasius “ Teaching.” But 
this variation is unimportant. Epiphanius uses indifferently the 
singular or plural form in speaking of the “Constitutions.” Bry- 
ennios thinks that Rufinus also refers to the “Teaching ” in an al- 
lusion which has lately been supposed to refer to the “* Epitome.” 

In passing to the relations of the newly discovered work to the 
“ Apostolic Constitutions,” Bryennios pays a deserved tribute to 
modern criticism. It has divined many things now assured by his 
discovery. Particularly it has discerned that the seventh book 
was a distinct work before it was combined with the rest, and 
Bickell conjectured that its compiler and the author of the “ Duz 
Viz,” or “ Epitome ” (discovered in modern times, and much re- 
sembling the seventh book of the Constitutions), both had before 


1 Strom. I. 24: “obrog . . . KAémrne bird rie Tpadie eipnra. nol yoiv: ‘'Yé, utp yi- 
vou pevorne * ddnyel yap 7d pedoua mpd¢ tiv KAonfv.’” (“Such an one is called a thief 
by Scripture. It says, therefore, ‘Son be not found a liar, for the lie shows 
the way to the theft.’”) Cf. the “ Teaching,” ch. iv. 
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them a third document which they used as a source. This suppo- 
sition is now verified. 

We have not space, nor is it necessary, to follow our author into 
his comparison of the “ Teaching ” with the seventh book of the 
“Constitutions.” The case is perfectly plain. It is easy to see 
at a glance just how the fabricator went to work. 

From this point Bryennios advances to a conclusion which re- 
verses the generally accepted theory of the relation of the seventh 
book to the preceding six. It has been supposed that the former 
is of later date than the latter, and is an abridgment of them. 
Bryennios argues, on the basis of a careful comparison of the two 
parts, that the reverse is true in both particulars. The redactor 
first wrote the seventh book on the basis of the ‘* Teaching,” and 
then composed, by expansion, the preceding six, and finally added 
the eighth. The whole proceeds from the “ Teaching,” which is 
followed closely in many passages, and is the “ type and example 
and prototype, so to say, of the ‘ Constitutions.’” The work is done 
smoothly and fluently, but with superfluous and annoying repeti- 
tions, of which the compiler shows himself to be conscious, alleg- 
ing that reiterated admonition may lead some for shame to give 
heed. The materials for enlargement are derived from the Scrip- 
tures, the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, and, as Drey thinks, 
from an ancient liturgical book from some part of the East. In 
point of antiquity the seventh and the eighth books appear to ex- 
cel, so that we might be tempted to say there were three authors. 
In reality, however, the whole has been brought into its present 
shape by one writer. This author Bryennios regards as from the 
East, a contemporary of the Arian heresy, between which and the 
orthodox he shows a disposition to mediate by using everywhere 
the theology of the older writers respecting the Son. For this rea- 
son the decision of the Trullan or sixth Ecumenical Council, re- 
jecting the “ Constitutions,” appears the more just, and it is con- 
firmed by the judgment of the patriarch Photius. 

Bryennios thinks that his theory will find universal acceptance 
It is certainly a brilliant and masterly generalization, and will 
command at once the attention of scholars. Difficulties suggest 
themselves which, so far as we have observed, he does not notice. 
But whether they are insuperable or not can only be determined 
by an examination not possible in the brief time in which the 
“ Teaching” has been in our hands. 

After considering the relation of the “ Teaching” to the “ Epi- 
tome,’ — which he thinks was composed by way of amusement sub 
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sequently to the “ Constitutions,” — and the authority given to it 
by various early ecclesiastical writers, the editor notices quite too 
cursorily its sources, particularly the “ Epistle of Barnabas,” and 
the “Shepherd,” and concludes with a synopsis of its contents. 
We may be permitted here not only to congratulate him upon his 
happy discovery, but to thank him for the labor he has expended 
in making it available to others. He has edited it with an accu- 
racy, thoroughness, and clearness which will command the highest 
vespect. His subject is a difficult one, but he has mastered it. 
“ Cui lecta potenter erit res, 
Nec facundia deseret hune, nec lucidus ordo.” 

It remains for us within the space available and under the lim- 
itations of a too brief opportunity of examining so weighty a docu- 
ment, to answer as we may some of the more important questions 
it suggests, and to point out in certain relations the special value 
of its testimony. 

1. When was the “ Teaching” written? We see no reason for 
questioning the date assigned by Bryennios. All the evidence, 
and it is not slight, points unmistakably to a time anterior to the 
outbreak of Montanism and the appearance of the great leaders 
of Gnosticism. The document belongs to the literature of the 
Sub-Apostolic Church, and may have been written in either of the 
first decades of the second century.! 


1 The relation of the “Teaching” to the “Shepherd” of Hermas and the 
“Epistle of Barnabas” deserves a more careful investigation than it receives in 
the volume we have been reviewing. If, as seems probable, it shows a use of 
the “Shepherd ” this will do much to strengthen the position of Zahn, Schaff, 
and others who assign to this work a date within the Apostolic age. The use 
of materials which appear in Barnabas is undeniable. But it is chiefly confined 
to chapters which are not given in the old Latin version, and which are seri- 
ously disputed as interpolated, though the later criticism has offered a toler- 
ably successful vindication of their genuineness. The coincidence between this 
part of the “Epistle” and the “Teaching” is very extensive, including not 
only many words and phrases but successions of sentences. The arrangement, 
however, of precepts and prohibitions is for the most part very dissimilar, espe- 
cially in the account of the “ way of life.” This will be readily seen by the fol- 
lowing table, which gives the order of thirty-nine parallelisms from “ the way 
of life ” as set forth in the two works : — 


zt B&B x. 1. 8B tT B&B. T. &B. T. B. 
1 1 8 20 15 5 22 «37 29 «33 36 4 
2 16 9 14 16 7 23 «35 30 «26 37 = 834 
3 32 10 23 17 21 24 11 31 (19 38 638 
4 9 11 6 18 22 25 15 32 25 39 «= 89 
5 8 12 17 19 28 26 «27 3304 
6 10 13 12 20 29 27 «30 34 3 
7 #18 14 36 
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2. The early date of this document imparts special value to its 
use of Scripture. This is in perfect accord with that familiar to 
students of the Apostolic Fathers. The gospel is referred to in 
the singular number, and is invested with divine authority. Two 
of our Gospels, Matthew and Luke, are freely used. Chapter iv. 
shows a reminiscence of Acts iv. 32, and the Eucharistic prayer, in 
its appropriation of the word wdis (servant), as applied to David 
and Jesus, reminds us of a similar use in the prayer recorded in 
Acts iv. 22-30, as well as in the prophecy of Zacharias. There is 
an interesting coincidence with 1 Thess. v. 22, in the opening of 
chapter iii.: “ Flee from every evil thing, and from everything 
the like thereof,” and a specially important one with Ephes. vi. 5, 
9,in ch. iv. 1 Pet. ii. 11, and Tit. ii. 12, may possibly be com- 
bined in the precept, “ Abstain from fleshly and worldly lusts.” 


The order in Barnabas is very obscure and confused ; in the “Teaching” it 
is natural, logical, easily intelligible. It is not supposable that even an un- 
skillful writer would throw the beautiful arrangement in the “'Teaching ” into 
such hopeless anarchy if he had it before him while composing. It is supposable 
that an author guided by a definite, didactic purpose and of clear head might 
rearrange the materials given confusedly in Barnabas. And yet when we at- 
tempt to realize this process, and think of the author of the “ Teaching” as em- 
ploying it, we are in difficulty. The method seems too mechanical to comport 
with the freshness, spontaneousness, movement, and ease apparent in the result. 
Criticism, moreover, has been embarrassed in maintaining the integrity of Bar- 
nabas by the peculiarities of diction and style in the chapters whose contents 
correspond with portions of the “Teaching,” and has found support in the use 
of a chapter not thus corresponding but which is closely connected. All the 
phenomena are accounted for by supposing that both writers wrote near each 
other and used common materials, which were taking shape in the rapidly de- 
veloping catechetical and missionary work of the Church, each arranging and 
expanding them according to his purpose and ability. The scheme of “the 
two ways” is not original to either. We are reminded of the classic story of 
Prodicus in the “ Memorabilia,” and still more of familiar passages in the law 
and the prophets, and in the Gospel of Matthew. (Jer. xxi. 8; Deut. xxx. 15- 
19; Ps. i. 6; Matt. vii. 13, 14; 2 Pet. ii. 15.) Bryennios refers also to similar 
representations in “ Baruch,” the “ Shepherd,” the “ Clementines,” and the 
“Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs.” It looks as though a conception so 
readily adapted to didactic purposes early gathered about it appropriate mate- 
rials, which were worked up on the basis of the Decalogue, and, where the 
Christian spirit prevailed, by a free use of the Sermon on the Mount and other 
preceptive instruction both oral and written. The number of coincidences be- 
tween “ Barnabas” and the “ Teaching” is very great, and the latter seems to 
have used the former. But we doubt whether the dependence is so pure and 
simple as might at first sight be thought. In any event the “Teaching” may 
have been written soon after the Epistle. If this was written, as seems prob- 
able, before the close of the first century, the “Teaching” need not be regarded 
as later than the opening decades of the second. Matthew’s Gospel is cited in 
Barnabas. 
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At the same time there is the same amount of variation in the use 
of Scripture, with consequent uncertainty as to the exact source, 
which stamps the literature of the early period in which we be- 
lieve that the “Teaching” was composed. The use of the Old 
Testament and its Apocrypha we have not room to notice. One 
passage is cited, apparently with the respect due to a writing 
deemed authoritative, which cannot be traced to any Scripture or 
other known work. Here, too, we are reminded of the early 
Christian authors. 

8. General authority and value of the “ Teaching.” It has no 
religious authority in the strict sense of the word. Clement refers 
to it as “ Scripture,” but this cannot be pressed even as respects 
his own opinion. Athanasius clearly distinguishes it from canon- 
ical books, and there is no evidence that it was ever regarded by 
any church, or in any locality, as of direct Apostolic origin. Its 
authority for us is simply that of a witness. It has in this re- 
gard an inestimable value. Buta just appreciation of its worth 
requires that its testimony be carefully weighed. We may not 
aecept a local usage, however early, as of necessity an Apostolic 
tradition, nor a particular stage of knowledge as a complete rep- 
resentation of church doctrine, nor a single document, however 
highly esteemed, as a sufficient exponent of the universal faith. 
Invaluable in certain directions, the “ Teaching” is historically 
unimportant in others. Particular discrimination and intelligence 
are required in arguing from its silences. 

4. Doctrinally, the position of the “ Teaching ” is not Ebionitic. 
Yet its Christology is comparatively undeveloped. Written asa 
practical rule for catechumens, we should not expect anything like 
an exposition of the Christian faith. Due account must be taken 
of the fact that it refers explicitly to religious instruction outside 
of its own limit, and has much to say of prophets and teachers. 
It is rich in its statement of the Christian law of life, recognizes 
the essential Christian revelation of God as Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, and, in one passage, seems to point to the atonement 
of Christ, and yet, as compared with the Epistles of Polycarp, Ig- 
natius, Clement, or even Barnabas, it has surprisingly little of dis- 
tinetive Christian doctrine. These writers were not penning trea- 
tises on any article of faith; they were dealing with questions of 
church administration and polity; still the evangelical spirit finds 
frequent utterance. The “ Teaching” is pitched on a lower key. 
It seems to connect directly with the first stage of Christian belief 
as it took form in the Jewish Church. Many indications point 
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to Egypt as the place of its origin. The Christianity of that region, 
there is reason to suppose, did not originate from the Pauline mis- 
sion. It may have felt but slowly, especially away from Alexan- 
dria, the influence of the Apostle John. The church at large soon 
learned to connect its Apostles’ Creed with the rite of baptism, and 
though in the formation of the old Catholic Church something was 
lost from Paulinism, much was also gained over Jewish Christian- 
ity. It is not enough to teach even catechumens what they shall 
do; it is at least equally important to point out the sources of spir- 
itual strength. The type of Christianity reflected in the “ Teach- 
ing ” might easily develop into more or less Jewish and legal meth- 
ods in ritual, polity, and doctrine. It was beginning apparently, 
when this work was written, to be conscious that its prophets 
needed looking after. 

5. Baptism. Pedobaptists have made great use of the Jewish 
feeling about children as inheritors of covenant blessings. Here 
is a manual for Christians largely won, it would seem, from Ju- 
daism, and there is no allusion to Infant Baptism! It cannot be 
said that this is what might be expected in a work prepared for 
catechumens, for such a limit is exceeded in other particulars. 
The “Apostolic Constitutions” say, “ baptize your infants.” Noth- 
ing of this appears in the “Teaching,” though it is much, more 
likely that some of those early Egyptian (?) catechumens were 
parents than that there were children in Lydia’s household. This 
may be taken as at least one indication of the early date of the 
document. The natural explanation of its silence on this subject 
is, that infant baptism was not a part of the primitive Apostolic 
tradition as these Christians had received it. ‘This does not ex- 
clude the validity of Neander’s position that infant baptism is a 
legitimate outgrowth of Apostolic teaching, and from the heart of 
Christianity ; nor even the supposition that a rite which Irenzus 
and Origen accept, indirectly or avowedly, as Apostolic, may have 
arisen in connection with the mission of Paul and the long resi- 
dence at Ephesus of the Apostle John. 

As to the mode of baptism, the “ Teaching” gives documentary 
proof of what is clearly attested by Christian art. The evidence 
for affusion from the Catacombs goes definitely back into the time 
of Irenzus, in the fresco in St. Lucina. It is wholly in the line 
of such representations that affusion should appear, in a document 
claiming to represent Apostolic teaching, as a legitimate alterna- 
tive to immersion. It would be indeed a discovery for which the 
church might be specially grateful, if this testimony should lead 
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our Baptist brethren to relax, in view of it, their doctrine of the 
necessity of one mode. 

6. There seems to be no other possible explanation of the use of 
the word éxioxora (bishops) but the one taught by New Testa- 
ment usage and that of the Epistle of Clement, namely, the iden- 
tity of bishops and presbyters. And this in the first Church Man- 
ual ever written, so far as we know, and one claiming to be 
Apostolic! At the same time it must not be overlooked that else- 
where, and perhaps even earlier than its date, bishops were begin- 
ning to be discriminated from presbyters, even though their order 
was not yet diverse. 

7. As we have here a specimen of the primitive church manuals, 
so of the first church catechisms. We say “ a specimen ” design- 
edly, for there may have been in other regions other “ Teachings.” 
But doubtless this is of the most primitive sort. And a wonder- 
ful and most instructive prototype it is. The old idea of Polity 
(woliteia), says Von Drey, comprehended the duties and mode of 
life of the citizen. This first Church Manual, or book of Polity, 
is also a catechism, and embraces the duties and way of living in 
the world of a citizen of the Christian commonwealth. How di- 
rectly Christianity aimed at conduct! How supreme its law of 
righteousness, and pure its standard of morals! Like all sound 
catechisms, this one goes back to the Decalogue. It takes the 
form of precept and injunction. It prohibits absolutely. There 
can be no evangelical training of the young with the law omitted. 
But the Sermon on the Mount and the two commandments on 
which hang the law and the prophets are put first.1_ Add to this 
the Apostles’ Creed, as Luther did, giving the sources of Chris- 
tian motive and power, and we have all the materials of a perfect 
catechism for the young. 

8. The discovery of this document shows the trustworthiness of 
the “higher criticism,” so long as it uses the instruments and 
methods of scientific historical investigation. It was considered a 
wonderful achievement of Astronomy, and a verification of its 
most “ speculative ” mathematical instruments, when a planet ap- 
peared where theoretic science showed that one was needed. The 
higher historical criticism has the same vindication in Bryennios’ 
discovery of the “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” 

Egbert C. Smyth. 


1 The arrangement of the “Teaching” is worthy of note. 1. The law of 
love and its exemplification in precepts of the Gospel (ch. i.). 2. Command- 
ments from the second table (ch. ii.). 3. Particular evil tempers and pas- 
sions which lead to transgression of these commandments (ch. iii.). 
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IIT. 
TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


TEACHING OF THE LORD THROUGH THE TWELVE APOSTLES 
TO THE GENTILES. 

Cuap. I. There are two ways, one of life and one of death, and a 
wide difference between the two ways. The way of life, then, is this: 
first, thou shalt love God that hath made thee; secondly, thy neighbor 
as thyself; and all things whatsoever thou wouldest should not be brought 
upon thee, thou also do not to another. And of these words the teach- 
ing is this: Bless those that curse you and pray for your enemies, and 
fast in behalf of those that persecute you: for what thank if ye love 
them that love you? do not even the Gentiles the same? but love them 
that hate you and ye shall not have an enemy. Abstain from fleshly? 
and worldly desires. If any one shall give thee a blow on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also, and thou shalt be perfect: if any one 
compel thee to go one mile, go with him twain; if any one shall take 
away thy cloak, give to him also thy coat; if any one shall take from 
thee thine own, ask it not back; for neither art thou able.? To every 
one that asketh thee give and ask it not again; for on all is the Father 
willing to bestow of his own benefactions. Blessed is he that giveth 
according to the commandment; for he is guiltless: woe to him that re- 
ceiveth; for if any one receiveth, having need, he is guiltless; but he 
that hath not need shall give account, wherefore he received and for 
what, and coming into close restraint he shall be strictly examined con- 
cerning what things he hath practiced, and shall not come out from 
thence until he have paid the last farthing. But, take note, even con- 
cerning this hath it been said: Let thine alms sweat in thy hands, until 
thou shalt have come to know to whom thou shouldst give. 

Cuap. II. And a second commandment of the Teaching: Thou shalt 
do no murder; thou shalt not commit adultery ; thou shalt not corrupt 
boys ; thou shalt not commit whoredom ; thou shalt not steal; thou shalt 
not use magic ; thou shalt not practice sorcery ;* thou shalt not murder 
a child by abortion nor when born shalt thou put it to death. Thou 
shalt not desire the goods of thy neighbor; thou shalt not forswear thy- 
self; thou shalt not bear false witness; thou shalt not speak slander- 
ously ; thou shalt not bear a grudge. Thou shalt not be double-minded 
nor double-tongued ; for a snare of death is the double tongue. Thy 


1 capxtxov. Bryennios says, “ The manuscript has cwuaricor.” 

2 Justice could not be expected from the “unrighteous.” — Cf. Matt. v. 40; 
1 Cor. vi. 1. 

8 ob uayeboec, ob dapuakeboec. The latter, perhaps, including the arts of se- 
cret poisoning, supposed to be a great part of African witchcraft. 
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word shall not be false, not empty, but filled full with deed. Thou shalt 
not be covetous nor rapacious nor a hypocrite nor malicious nor haughty. 
Thou shalt not take evil counsel against thy neighbor. Thou shalt not 
hate any man, but some shalt thou rebuke,’ and for some shalt thou 
pray, and some shalt thou love above thine own soul. 

Cuap. III. My child, flee from every evil thing and from everything 
the like thereof. Be not found * prone to anger; for anger showeth the 
way to murder; nor jealous nor contentious nor resentful; for of all 
these things are murders engendered. My child, be not found a luster ; 
for lust showeth the way to harlotry; nor a filthy talker, nor a greedy 
gazer ;° for of all these things are adulteries engendered. My child, be 
not found a drawer of auguries; since it showeth the way into idola- 
try; nor a user of incantations nor a caster of horoscopes nor one who 
sacrificeth against misfortune, nor be willing to behold these things; for 
of all of these things is idolatry engendered. My child, be not found a 
liar; since the lie shows the way into the theft; nor a lover of money 
nor a vain-glorious man; for of all these things are thefts engendered. 
My child, be not found a murmurer; since it shows the way into blas- 
phemy ;* nor arrogant nor evil minded; for of all these things are blas- 
phemies engendered. But be meek, since the meek shall inherit the 
earth. Be found forbearing and compassionate and void of malice and 
gentle and good and evermore in awe of the words which thou hast 
heard. Thou shalt not exalt thyself, nor shalt thou allow over-boldness 
to thy soul. Thy soul shall not be joined with lofty ones, but with right- 
eous and humble ones shalt thou be conversant. The works that are 
wrought towards thee shalt thou receive as good, knowing that apart 
from God nothing comes to pass. 

Cuar. IV. My child, of him that speaketh to thee the word of God 
shalt thou be mindful night and day, and thou shalt honor him as the 
Lord ; for whence lordship is spoken of, there is the Lord.® And thou 
shalt diligently seek the countenances of the saints, that thou mayest rest 
upon ° their words. Thou shalt not be fond of division, and thou shalt 
set contenders at peace; thou shalt judge righteously, thou shalt have no 
respect of persons in rebuking for faults. Thou shalt not waver in soul 
whether it shall be or no.’ Be not found extending thy hands to receive, 

1 Cf. Lev. xix. 17. 

2 uh yivov. 

8 inrAdddadrpos. 

4 It is hard to say whether or not SAac¢nuia here includes both God and 
man, but it probably does. I have translated ex majori parte. 

5 8dev yap 7 Kupiorng Aadsirat, Exei Kipwée gov. The parallel passage from the 
Ap. Const. is 6rov yap 7 wept Seod didacKadia, éxei 6 Yedg mapeotiv. 

6 éravaraip. Rom. ii. 17. 

7 «Tf thou doubtest in thy heart thou wilt receive none of thy requests.” — 
Shepherd, Com. ix. The allusion in the “ Teaching” seems to be to wavering in 
prayer. 
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and contracting them to give; if thou have,’ through thy hands shalt 
thou give redemption of thy sins. Thou shalt not delay to give, nor 
giving shalt thou murmur; for thou shalt know who is the munificent® 
recompenser of the reward. Thou shalt not turn away from him that 
needeth, but shalt communicate all things to thy brother, and shalt not 
say that they are thine own; for if ye are joint participants in the im- 
mortal thing, how much more in mortal things. Thou shalt not with- 
draw thy hand from thy son or from thy daughter, but from youth up shalt 
thou teach the fear of God. Thou shalt not enjoin aught upon thy bond- 
man or maidservant, who hope in the same God, in thy bitter mood, lest 
they should not fear the God who is over both; for He doth not come to 
call with respect of persons, but to those whom the Spirit hath prepared.‘ 
And ye the bondmen be subject to your lords as to a type of God in 
modesty and reverence. Thou shalt hate all hypocrisy, and everything 
which is not pleasing to the Lord. Do not in any wise forsake command- 
ments of the Lord, but thou shalt observe what things thou hast received, 
neither adding to them nor taking from them. In the church ® shalt thou 
openly acknowledge thy sins, and thou shalt not approach to thy prayer 
in an evil conscience. This is the way of life. 

Cuap. V. And the way of death is this: first of all it is evil and 
full of malediction; murders, adulteries, lustings, whoredoms, thefts, 
idolatries, magic arts, sorceries,® rapines, false witnessings, hypocrisies, 
double-heartedness, deceit, haughtiness, malice, insolence, covetousness, 
foul talk, emulation, headiness, arrogance, boastfulness: persecutors of 
good men, hating truth, loving falsehood, not knowing a reward of right- 
eousness, not cleaving to good nor to righteous judgment, watching not 
unto good, but unto evil; from whom far are meekness and _ patience, 
loving vain things, pursuing reward, not pitying a poor man, not toiling 
for him that is bowed down with toil,’ not acknowledging Him that hath 
made them, murderers of children, destroyers of the image of God, 
turning away from him that is in need, oppressing the afflicted, advocates ® 
of rich men, lawless judges of poor men, complete in sin: be ye deliv- 
ered, children, from all these. 

Cuap. VI. See that no one lead thee astray from this way of the 
Teaching, since aside from God doth he teach thee. For if indeed thou 
art able to bear the whole yoke of the Lord, thou shalt be perfect: but if 
thou art not able, what thou canst this do. And concerning food, what 

1 gan Exne, i. e., if thou hast wherewith to give. 

2 This thought comes through the Septuagint version of Daniel iv. 27 (24), 
“redeem thy sins by almsgiving and thine iniquities by compassions to the 
poor.” 

8 Kare, 

4 ob yap %pxerat Kata mpdownov Kadécat, GAA’ é¢’ od¢ Td mvEiua Hroiuacer. 

5 ’Ep éxxAnoia. 

6 poysiat, dapuaxetat. 

7 ob movoovrec émi Katanovoupéry. 8 tapaKAnrot. 
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thou art able bear; but from that which is sacrificed to idols utterly ab- 
stain: for it is a worship of dead gods. 

Cuap. VII. And concerning baptism, thus baptize ye: having said 
all these things beforehand, baptize ye into the name of the Father and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit in living water.’ But if thou have 
not living water, baptize into other water ; and if thou canst not in cold, 
in warm. And if thou have neither, pour out water thrice upon the 
head into the name of Father and Son and Holy Spirit.2 And before 
the baptism let the baptizer fast and the baptized, and whatever others 
can: and thou shalt enjoin on the baptized to fast for one or two days 
beforehand. 

Cuar. VIII. And let not your fastings be with the hypocrites: for 
they fast upon the second of the week and the fifth; but do ye fast on 
the fourth, and on the Preparation.’ Neither pray ye as the hypocrites, 
but as the Lord hath enjoined in his gospel, so pray ye: Our Father 
which art in heaven,* hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come,® thy 
will be done as in heaven so on earth: give us this day our daily bread, 
and forgive us our debt* as we also forgive’ our debtors, and bring us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from evil : * for thine is the power and 
the glory forever. Thrice in the day so pray ye. 

Cuap. IX. And concerning the Eucharist,® thus give ye thanks: 
first concerning the cup: We give thanks to Thee, our Father, for the 
holy vine of David thy servant, which thou hast made known to us 
through Jesus thy Servant; to Thee be glory forever. And concern- 
ing the broken bread:" We give thanks to Thee, our Father, for the life 
and knowledge, which thou hast made known to us through Jesus thy 
Servant: to thee be the glory forever. As this broken bread ” had been 
strewn abroad upon the mountains, and being gathered together became 
one, so let thy church be gathered together from the ends of the earth 
into thy kingdom: for thine is the glory and the power through Jesus 
Christ forever. And let no one eat nor drink of your Eucharist, but 
those who have been baptized into the name of the Lord: for indeed” 


? According to Bryennios, édwp Gov is not exclusively flowing water, but fresh, 
just brought. His first note is, ““Ydup 8 Gov Aéyer 7d dpte dxd tov dpéaroc HvTAnuévor, 
7d trdyunv, 7d mpéodatov Kal véapov. Cf. John iv. 10, 11; vii. 38.” In the appen- 
dix he adds : “Such especially was the water of rivers and springs, where in 
the earliest times the Christians were wont to baptize.” 

2 &xyeov ele tiv Keoudahy tpic tdwp cig Svoua Tlarpd¢ kai Yiod nat dyiov Tvetyaror. 

8 That is, Preparation of the Sabbath, Friday, as being the day of the 
Saviour’s Passion. 

4 év 7 obparva. 5 éAdéTw, 

8 thy CoEAdy quar. 7 doieuev. 

8 Or “ the evil one.” 

® Mepi d8 rig ebyaproriac, obrws ebyaptorhoare. 

10 Cf. Acts iv. 25, 27, 30. 11 rod KAdopuaroc. 
12 KAdoua. 18 «al yap. 
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concerning this thing hath the Lord said: Give not that which is holy to 
the dogs. 

Cuar. X. And after being satiated, thus give ye thanks: We give 
thanks to Thee, Holy Father, for thy holy name, which Thou hast caused 
to tabernacle in our hearts, and for the knowledge and faith and immor- 
tality, which Thou hast made known to us through Jesus, thy Servant: to 
Thee be the glory forever. Thou, Sovereign Almighty, hast created all 
things for the sake of thy name, both food and drink hast Thou given to 
men for enjoyment that they may give thanks to Thee, and on us hast 
Thou in grace bestowed spiritual food and drink and life eternal through 
thy Servant.’ Above all we give thanks to Thee that Thou art mighty : 
to Thee be the glory forever. Remember, Lord, thy church to deliver 
her from all evil, and to perfect her in thy love, and gather her together 
from the four winds, her that hath been hallowed for thy kingdom, which 
Thou didst prepare for her: for thine is the power and the glory forever. 
Let grace come, and let this world pass away. Hosanna to the Son of 
David. If any one is holy, let him come: if any one is not, let him re- 
pent: Maranatha. Amen. But to the prophets permit to give thanks 
as much as they will. 

Cuapr. XI. Whoever therefore shall come and teach all these things, 
the aforesaid, receive him: and if the teacher himself shall turn and 
teach another doctrine unto your overthrow, do not hear him: but if unto 
the adding to you of righteousness and knowledge of the Lord, receive 
him as the Lord. And concerning the Apostles and Prophets according 
to the precept of the gospel,? so do. And let every apostle coming unto 
you be received as the Lord: but he shall not remain one day :* but if 
there be need, the second also: but if he remain three days, he is a false 
prophet. And let the apostle when going forth take nothing except bread 
to suffice until he shall have found a lodging ;* but if he ask money, he 
is a false prophet. And every prophet speaking in the Spirit® ye shall 
not try nor judge,® for every sin shall be forgiven, but this sin shall not 
be forgiven. And not every one speaking in the Spirit is a prophet, but 
if he have the behavior of the Lord. By his behavior therefore shall 
the false prophet be known and the prophet. And no prophet appoint- 
ing a feast in the Spirit eateth thereof, but if otherwise, he is a false 
prophet: and every prophet teaching the truth, if what things he teacheth 
he doeth not, is a false prophet. And every prophet proven, true,’ deal- 
ing in reference to the mystery of the Church here below,® but not teach- 

1 rrawWé¢ cov. 2 rd doypya Tov ebayyediov. 

8 So the manuscript. Harnack says: “ This is intolerable. I have, follow- 
ing the parallel passage in Chap. 12, inserted e 4) before 7uépav.” 

* prov Ewe abAod7. ~ 5 dy mvedpari. 

6 Scaxpiveirte, 7 dAnd9wvoe, genuine. 

8 So Harnack translates, der da handelt in Hinsicht des Geheimnisses der 
Kirche hienieden, adding: “ This obscure passage reads as follows : rovyv elg 
pvoTHpLOY KoouLKdY exKAnoiag, UH didacKwv C8 Toteiv dca abrd¢g roel, The author appears 
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ing to do what things he himself doeth, shall not be judged in your 
presence : for with God hath he his judgment: for so did also the proph- 
ets of old. But whosoever shall say: Give me money or aught else, ye 
shall not hearken to him; but if he shall speak concerning others that 
are in want, that ye give, let no one judge him. 

Cuap. XII. And let every one that cometh in the name of the Lord 
be received, and then having proved him ye shall know (for ye shall 
have understanding) both right and left... And if he that cometh is a 
wayfaring man, assist him as much as ye are able; but he shall remain 
with you only two or three days, if there be necessity. And if he is 
minded to abide among you, being a craftsman, let him work and eat: 
but if he have not a craft, according to your discretion provide, that no 
idle Christian shall live among you. And if he will not do so, he is one 
that makes merchandise of Christ: beware of such. 

Cuap. XIII. And every true? prophet, being minded to abide among 
you, is worthy of his food. Likewise a true teacher is worthy also him- 
self, even as the workman, of his food. All the first fruits, therefore, 
of wine-press and threshing-floor, of both oxen and sheep, shalt thou take 
and give to the prophets ; for it is they that are your high-priests. And 
if ye have not a prophet, give to the poor. And if thou makest a batch 
of dough, take and give the first fruits according to the commandment. 
Likewise on opening a jar of wine or oil, take the first fruits and give to 
the prophets: and of money and raiment and every possession take the 
first fruits, as it may seem good to thee, and give according to the com- 
mandment. 

Cuap. XIV. And onthe Lord’s Day * being gathered together break 
bread and give thanks, having also confessed your sins, that your sac- 
rifice may be pure. And let no one that hath a controversy with his 
friend come together with you, until they be reconciled, that your sacri- 
fice be not profaned: for this is that spoken by the Lord: In every 
place and time offer to me a pure offering: for I am a great King, saith 
the Lord, and my name is marvelous among the Gentiles. 

Cuap. XV. Appoint‘ therefore unto yourselves bishops and deacons 
worthy of the Lord, men meek and free from the love of money and true ® 
and proven: for to you do they also render the service of prophets and 
of teachers. Do not therefore contemn them ; for it is they who are the 
honored among you, with the prophets and teachers. 

And rebuke one another not in wrath but in peace, as ye have it in 
to refer to continence in sexual relations. See Ignat.ad Polyc. 5. Tertull. de 
monog. 11. 

1 We have here followed Bryennios. Harnack removes the parenthesis, and 
translates: “dann aber sollt ihr ihn priifen und erkennen was an ihm ist ; 
denn ihr sollt Unterscheidungsgabe haben fiir das Gute und Bose.” 

2 dAnduwoe, 

8 Pleonastically Kara 6? xvpeaxiy Kupiov. 

4 yelporovicate. 5 dAndeic. 
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the gospel, and to every one that behaveth amiss against another let no 
one speak, nor let him hear aught from you until he repent. And your 
prayers and your alms and all your deeds so do as ye have it in the gos- 
pel of our Lord. 

Cuap. XVI. Watch for your life: let not your lamps be quenched, 
and let not your loins be loosed, but be found ready: for ye know not 
the hour, in which our Lord cometh. And often shall ye gather your- 
selves together seeking the things which are profitable to your souls: for 
the whole time of your faith shall not profit you if ye be not found per- 
fect in the last time. For in the last days shall the false prophets and 
the corrupters be multiplied and the sheep shall be turned into wolves 
and love shall be turned into hatred: for by reason of the increase of in- 
iquity, shall they hate one another and persecute and betray, and then 
shall appear the world-deceiver? as Son of God and shall do signs and 
wonders, and the world shall be betrayed into his hands and he shall do 
abominable things, which never have come to pass from the beginning of 
the world. Then shall the creation of men? come into the fire of search- 
ing trial and many shall stumble and perish, but they that endure in their 
faith shall be saved by Him, the Curse.* And then shall appear the 
signs of the truth: * first, the sign of an opening in heaven, then the sign 
of the voice of the trumpet and the third the resurrection of the dead : 
yet not of all, but as hath been said: The Lord shall come and all the 
saints with Him. Then shall the world see the Lord coming upon the 
clouds of heaven. 


1 6 KooporAavoc. 

2 J. e. all men. — Harnack. 

8 Harnack says: “The manuscript has it cwSjovora: bn’ abrod rod Katadéuatog, 
I leave the last words untranslated, because I do not yet understand them.” 
4 onusia Tig added: that is, I suppose, the true signs. 
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THE NEW CREED OFFERED TO CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


Tue National Council of 1880 took steps for the appointment of a 
commission of twenty-five men to prepare a creed for the use of the 
churches. They were instructed to report the result of their labors, not 
to the council, “ but to the churches and to the world through the public 
press, to carry such weight of authority as the character of the com- 
mission and the intrinsic merit of their exposition of truth may com- 
mand.” The report has recently been issued in a creed of twelve arti- 
cles, and also a form for the admission of members to the churches, which 
is brief and cordial, and which also includes the Apostles’ Creed, to be 
repeated by the church with the new members. 

The report is favorably received. The religious newspapers commend 
it as catholic, evangelical, intelligible, and sufficiently specific. This is 
doubtless the opinion of nearly all candid readers. i 

It is signed by all but three members of the commission: Rev. Dr. 
Goodwin, of Chicago, — who was unable to attend its meetings, — Rev. 
Dr. Alden, of the American Board, and Rev. Dr. Karr, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary. These two gentlemen, it is understood, thought 
that more explicit statements should have been made on certain doc- 
trines. It is believed, also, that the creed, as far as it goes, is satisfac- 
tory to all the signers. It is not unlikely, however, that Rev. Drs. 
Dexter, Walker, Taylor, Goodell, and some others, while they had no 
hesitation in subscribing to the creed as it stands, would have preferred 
more definite expressions at several points. Probably no member of the 
commission is perfectly satisfied with the method of arrangement and 
the rhetorical form. When twenty-four men undertake such a task, they 
expect to yield personal preferences in many subordinate particulars, and 
to agree at last on a result which will bear the evident marks of compro- 
mise. 

Dismissing all minor criticisms, we find that interest centres in two 
questions : Are those ends secured for which the creed was to be framed ? 
and What will be its practical uses for the denomination? To learn the 
intended objects we go back to the paper of the late Professor Hiram 
Mead, on which the action of the council of 1880 was based. One rea- 
son for desiring a new statement was that the donomination might no 
longer seem to be yielding assent, directly or indirectly, to the confes- 
sions of the Puritan period. The Burial Hill declaration made at Plym- 
outh in 1865, since which time none has appeared, affirms adherence to 
the confessions and platforms of 1648 and 1680, namely, the Cambridge 
platform and the Savoy confession. Professor Mead argued forcibly 
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that such assent should not be expected, if for no other reason, because 
few Christians have any knowledge of those statements. The new creed, 
then, has no allusion to former confessions, and thus one of the intended 
objects is secured. It begins, indeed, with extracts from the Nicene 
Creed, and ends with an expression from the Burial Hill declaration, but 
assents only to that which it actually incorporates. 

Another object was, in the language of the instructions, “to offer to 
our churches something which may be worthy of their adoption, and 
which may come to stand by a general and common consensus as the 
exponent of our doctrines, the symbol of our faith.” Whether it will 
gain the general consensus remains to be seen ; but it certainly is worthy 
of adoption. It is an exponent of doctrine which in its comprehen- 
siveness omits nothing essential, in its clearness leaves no room for mis- 
take, while in its catholicity it ignores non-essentials. Any one who 
objects to these statements can hardly be considered evangelical. Any 
one who insists upon more must be considered ultra-conservative, and 
could not reasonably expect his views to be adopted by a general and 
common consensus of the churches. The great body of evangelical be- 
lievers stop about ‘where this creed steps. 

Still another object, as defined by Professor Mead, though not men- 
tioned in the final action of the council, was to obtain more precise state- 
ments of certain doctrines. He said, “The preparation of a new 
symbol is needed to secure the thorough reinvestigation of the biblical 
foundation of certain doctrines, which, as hitherto held, are now boldly 
questioned.” Among them he mentions the doctrine of inspiration, of 
the Atonement, and of endless punishment. “It is not a matter of in- 
difference whether they are answered this way or that. The chief 
motive power of the gospel depends upon the right view of them.” Em- 
phatically, this object has not been secured. The article on the Bible 
carefully abstains from formulating a theory of inspiration. It only 
states the fact that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are 
the record of God’s revelation of Himself in the work of redemption ; 
that they were written by men under the special guidance of the Holy 
Spirit; that they are able to make wise unto salvation; and that they 
constitute the authoritative standard by which religious teaching and 
human conduct are to be regulated and judged. Professor Ladd finds 
no difficulty in accepting this statement. It perfectly agrees with the 
theories of his recent books. And Dr. Dexter, who repudiates Dr. 
Ladd’s theory, assents to this article with the utmost facility. There ii 
no philosophy of the Atonement, but only the facts and the results, 
Even Dr. Bushnell would have subscribed to the statement that Christ's 
sacrifice of Himself for the sins of the world declares the righteousness 
of God, and is the sole and sufficient ground of forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation with Him. The commission would not go so far as to use the 
word vicarious, or even atonement, and probably because those terms 
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have come to stand for certain theories, rather than because any of the 
signers really reject the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice. The article on 
the awards of the future declares that these are determined at the final 
judgment, and that the issues of the final judgment are everlasting pun- 
ishment and everlasting life. It is neither said that probation ends with 
life, nor that it continues in any case beyond life. The “ Independent,” 
apparently with knowledge, says that one of Dr. Alden’s reasons for not 
signing was that the creed fails to state that the awards of the judgment 
are conditioned in all cases by the deeds done in the body. We may 
suppose, tnen, that the omission is intentional. So far as this creed pro- 
nounces, the question is left open. The tenet of universal salvation is 
clearly excluded, but, according to this test, one may be evangelical who 
believes that those who have no knowledge of Christ before death may 
have it after death and before the final judgment. Undoubtedly the 
several members of the commission have decided opinions on that point, 
yet by refusing to qualify the general statement they unmistakably con- 
cede liberty of opinion within the limits of that statement. Such liberty 
is all that is claimed by the most positive believers in the possibility of 
probation, for certain classes of persons, after death. 

The other question is, What will be the practical uses of the creed ? 
The immediate use will be to allay solicitude. The signing of such a 
creed by so many influential men, and “ representing different shades of 
thought,” shows that there is, after all, substantial agreement on the great 
essentials of the Christian religion. The right wing and the left wing of 
the denomination cannot be far apart, if both stand within these lines. 
Agreements far outweigh differences. All are agreed as to the Divinity 
of Christ, the universal sinfulness of man, redemption only through the 
sacrifice of Christ, regeneration through the Spirit, the eternal glory of 
the redeemed, the everlasting punishment of the finally impenitent. It 
is sometimes said that the so-called New Theology begins as the Unita- 
rian defection began early in this century. But those who are pointed to 
as exponents of the new thought cordially assent to this creed, which no 
Unitarian could subscribe to, and which the original leaders of that ce- 
fection could not have subscribed to. This creed, with its signatures, 
must then have a reassuring effect concerning the practical unity of the 
denomination to which it is offered. 

It will be of service to councils in the settlement of ministers. When 
there seems to be vagueness or peculiarity of opinion, hearty assent to 
this creed will be considered sufficient. 

When new churches are formed, or better statements are desired for ex- 
isting churches, this creed will be found “worthy of adoption.” Twenty 
years from now its use may have become quite general. 

It will also have the effect of strengthening belief in the fundamentals 
of evangelical doctrine which are so positively stated. 

The form for admission of members should not pass without notice. 
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It is very suitable for the purpose, and is made impressive, as it could 
not otherwise be made, by the use of the Apostles’ Creed. Its signifi- 
cance is that as a confession of faith it is distinguished from a statement 
of doctrine. The latter is not to be read at the time of receiving mem- 
bers. ‘They are required to assent to the creed only according to the 
measure of their understanding of it. This is practically a return to the 
custom of the early New England churches, and is for every reason to be 
commended. 

On the whole, the commission is to be congratulated on having reached 
with substantial unanimity so satisfactory a result, and the churches have 
reason fur gratitude that these men of “ piety and ability” have so faith- 
fully performed the duty assigned them, and have made available a 
“simple, clear, and comprehensive exposition of the truths of the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God, for the instruction and edification of the 
churches.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF LENT. 


Tue observance of Lent is a reminder to the non-liturgical churches of 
the decline among them of the purely devotional and disciplinary element 
in the religious life. The Fast once held a well-defined place in the 
New England churches of the Puritan order. The public day of fasting 
and prayer, “ honored” not “in the breach, but in the observance,” was 
the sign of a pervasive religious habit. The churches set apart their 
own days, at times with great frequency. The more solemn religious 
duties were introduced with fasting and prayer. President Edwards, in 
his diary, gives the following circumstances attending the subscription 
to the famous covenant of 1742, at Northampton: “In the month of 
March I led the people into a solemn public renewal of their covenant 
with God. To that end, having made a draft of a covenant, I first pro- 
posed it to some of the principal men of the church, then to the people 
in their several religious associations in various parts of the town, then to 
the whole congregation in public. Then the people in general, that were 
above fourteen years of age, first subscribed the covenant with their 
hands, and then, on a day of fasting and prayer, all together presented 
themselves before the Lord, in his house, and stood up and solemnly 
manifested their consent to it, as their vow to God.” The diaries and 
memoirs of the more devout Christians of that time abundantly confirm 
and illustrate the type of religious devotion set forth in this extract. 

But under the incoming of the greater enterprises of the church, and 
its missionary activities, religious devotion has gone over into consecra- 
tion to outward duties. The present concern of the church is for the 
conversion of the world. Whatever “times and seasons” are set apart 
and observed by the non-liturgical churches are for this specific object. 
With the possible exception of the Methodist church, no uniform and well- 
ordered endeavor is made by them to promote personal habits of spiritual 
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devotion on the part of their membership. Nothing, that is, is contin- 
uous and impressive in its effect. ‘The individual Christian is attentively 
and persistently “developed ” on the side of his activities and benevo- 
lences, and, in some cases, of his beliefs, but he has few reminders of his 
duty to himself and few incentives toward a closer communion with God. 
Beyond doubt, the present type of religious life is providential. This is 
a missionary age, and demands consecration to outward ends and enthu- 
siasm for tangible results. But the earlier and now neglected character- 
istic of the Christian experience has a permanent place in the Christian 
life for which there can be found no full equivalent. The health of the 
soul requires denials as well as activities. There is a disciplinary pro- 
cess which is quite as necessary to its growths and to its largest uses as 
any exercise of itself in charity. 

The chief suggestion of the Lenten season, to those who do not keep it, 
is to be found in the prominence which it gives to this disciplinary ele- 
ment in the religious life. This is its idea. It stands for repression and 
self-denial. We are, of course, aware of the evasions and misuse of the 
season. Lent is an institution of society, as well as of the church. And 
society uses it for its own purposes, specially as the time in which it may 
recover its tired and worn devotees. Very well. We are not now con- 
cerned with the misappropriation of the idea nor with the misuse of the 
time. The idea itself remains, and is worthy of consideration by those 
who rely for their spiritual development upon another training and cul- 
ture. For it is not possible for the church to overcome the world simply 
through its activity and benevolence. Luxury will gain upon charity. 
The sphere of self-indulgence will widen even beyond that of service. The 
Christian who does not at times turn himself about and inquire carefully 
into his personal and social habits will find that they are tending to neu- 
tralize his active Christian influence. Some “ self-denying ordinance” is 
necessary to the individual Christian and to the church to maintain an 
aggressive attitude or an aggressive spirit. Lent itself, as a mere season 
of time, a forty days’ break in the flow of pleasure and worldliness, signi- 
fies nothing. But the idea of Lent, that we must discipline ourselves in 
denials if we are to repress luxury, and not rely simply upon our benevo- 
lence to reduce by a little its volume, — this deserves careful study and 
exemplification by the modern church in all its branches. 

Lent has also a suggestion for the Christian believer who has been 
trained to faith in the doctrine of Christ without a corresponding fellow- 
ship with Him in person. To such a mind the Cross of Christ is hardly 
more than a figure, of which the reality is to be found in the doctrine of 
the Atonement. The Passion of the Redeemer is lost sight of in the en- 
deavor to measure the uses of his sufferings and death, their relation to 
God, their effect upon man. A more sympathetic consideration of the 
personal element in the sufferings of our Lord, the meditation upon the 
sorrows of the Messiah, would prove a source of spiritual quickening, 
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not only to those who are accustomed to live in the region of philo- 
sophie thought, but also to those who are in the midst of evangelistic 
work. The following of Christ down into the valley of humiliation and 
death, the study, day by day, of the last days of his earthly life, the rev- 
erent watch by the Cross, the waiting for the Resurrection, — these are 
spiritual exercises which cannot fail to give warmth and reality to the 
Christian faith. The majority of Christian believers, without reference 
to sect, now observe Easter. By the “ logie of events,” no less than by 
spiritual sympathy, Passion week deserves its place in the calendar of 
the private Christian ; and the more remote the thoughts which it sug- 
gests may be to his ordinary religious thinking, the more helpful they 
may be to the spirit of devotion. 

The proposition is made from time to time that the annual Fast, by 
order of the State of Massachusetts, be transferred to Good Friday, fol- 
lowing the custom of some of the other New England States. There 
are local reasons which have thus far prevailed against the proposition, 
and which will doubtless hold good for long time to come. The day has 
by tradition and by use a political significance which would be lost by 
the transfer. On occasions it is a “field day” for the pulpit. State and 
church have at least a sentimental connection in Massachusetts which is 
not to be overlooked. But there is an objection to the proposed change 
quite as serious from the religious side. Good Friday has nothing to 
gain and everything to lose, if made a legal holiday. The incongruity 
of common pastimes with the sacredness of the day would be felt pain- 
fully by those by whom it would be felt at all. Without significance to 
the state, it has its own meaning to the church. Better the remembrance 
of Christ in his sufferings and death as an act of private devotion than 
the public acknowledgment of the event of his crucifixion under the 
sanction and authority of the state. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO EDUCATION IN THE NEW WEST: A COM- 
MUNICATION FROM PRESIDENT WARD. 


No better proof could be given that we are a nation than the fact that 
so much is done for education, regardless of geographical lines. Second- 
hand statesmen would have us believe that there is a bloody chasm divid- 
ing the North from the South, or that New England is in danger of being 
left out in the cold. But the “ Peabody Fund,” the “Slater Fund,” 
Vanderbilt University, the work of the American Missionary Association, 
the New West Education Commission, the long line of Academies and 
Colleges on our frontiers, are a sufficient answer to such vaporings. They 
are all unifying our nation, and fast making its best features permanent. 
They will live and grow stronger long after “ Mormons,” “ Cowboys.” 
and “ Ku-Klux” are gone, and studied only by students as excrescences 
of the past. 
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Generously, even lavishly, the general government seconds these private 
means with gifts of lands, imperial for their magnitude. For example: 
The land set apart for the benefit of common schools, not counting that 
for university and normal schools, in the Territory of Dakota is an area 
larger by five hundred and eighty-five square miles than the whole State 
of Massachusetts. Formerly it was one thirty-sixth, now it is one eigh- 
teenth, of the public land thus appropriated. That the older States might 
not be neglected in the distribution, their proportion has been given 
to them as “College Scrip.” In addition to the land given for common 
schools, large quantities are set apart for universities, agricultural col- 
leges, and normal schools. But none of these lands are available until 
the territories become states ; and this is the weak point in the system. 

Immigration will not wait for statehood. Railways are now built in 
advance of the settlements. Every day, yes every hour, is precious for 
the proper shaping of society. In the general scramble for selfish prefer- 
ment, there is nothing to make headway for the common good but educa- 
tion and religion. Theoretically, at least, the church is better prepared 
to enter the breach than the school, for there are the missionary organi- 
zations of the different denominations, whose business it is to see,that 
churches are established. If only the churches knew the value of their 
opportunity, and their great advantage in this work of shaping kingdoms, 
they would pour out money, and push forward men, no matter how 
loudly and plausibly timid souls, theorizing at a safe distance from the 
front, called for a halt in the name of “ Christian comity.” 

But no one is empowered by either public or private authority to step 
in at the right time, and set in motion the machinery of education. True, 
it is easy, with such a people as are now making these new states, to find 
men intelligent enough, but they are all busy. Then it takes time to organ- 
ize a school district, elect officers, levy a tax, build or hire a house, and 
find a teacher. These difficulties are greatly increased when, as is the case 
now in many instances, communities are begun and towns built months 
before they can be legally organized. Taxes levied in such cases, while 
not actually illegal, still lack the formal sanction of law, and can be col- 
lected only as the citizen consents to pay them. 

But suppose these objections all met. The district is organized, schools 
are established, but how are they to be maintained? Wholly by direct 
taxation; there is no public money. At the same time they are taxing 
themselves for roads, bridges, necessary public buildings, the care of the 
poor, the care of the insane, and the administration of justice. The last 
:wo items are always proportionately larger on the frontier than in older 
communities. They are also building their own homes. Nearly all are 
young people. Very few have accumulated capital, but must borrow 
money at a high rate of interest to carry on their business. But they are 
brave, hopeful, willing to discount the future and pay largely for the 
privilege. 
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Here is an opportunity for our government to help in a legitimate way 
the building of society. Let a small part, say one tenth, of the proceeds 
of land sales be set apart for the immediate use of schools. This would 
give an average of $2,500 to each township of six miles square. Until 
population has increased enough to warrant admission as a state, two 
schools to a township will be sufficient. The sum named would build 
and seat two sufficiently large houses, and leave a fund which, if judiciously 
invested, would keep the house insured and furnish all needed maps, 
charts, and books of reference. The Receiver of the Land Office in each 
United States land district could hold this fund subject to the order of 
the superintendent of schools in each county. The ordinary safeguards 
applying to the expenditure of public money would be sufficient to pre- 
vent misappropriation of the fund. The Receiver could also be empow- 
ered to designate some person in each county who should act temporarily 
as disbursing agent of this fund until the county should be fully organ- 
ized, thus preventing any detriment to the interests of education that 
might come by delay. 

This money should not be given outright, but loaned, to be repaid from 
proceeds of the school lands when they are sold by the State. Even a 
low rate of interest might be demanded, not to exceed two per cent., and 
this interest should become eventually a part of the school fund. 

The benefits of this plan are many and obvious. Schools would begin 
earlier in the history of towns and communities than they do now as a 
rule, and be for that reason more efficient in shaping society for good. 
They would be taught more months in the year. Better teachers would 
be secured ; for, freed from the burden of building a house, they could 
pay larger wages, and so secure better service. 

New states would be saved from the necessity, making a temptation 
usually too strong to be resisted, to sell their school lands at the earliest 
possible moment, and as a result getting but a small part of their true 
value. Could each State wait at least five years before selling an acre of 
their school lands, the proceeds would be at least doubled. 

There would be less danger of having the school fund squandered. 
Under the compulsion which now exists to turn the lands into money as 
soon as the law will let them, not only is the land sold in some cases for 
the veriest trifle, but the money is unwisely invested, to the detriment of 
the revenue, and even to the permanent loss of large parts of the fund. 
Also in the rush and hurry and wire-pulling incident to getting a new 
state government into motion, there is too often opportunity for dishonest 
men to plunder this fund. But with the wise delay which this plan 
makes possible, the citizens can learn whom to trust with their school 
fund, and thus these dangers are reduced to the minimum. The plan 
would cost nothing to carry it out (though in these days of surplus revenue 
this may be nothing in its favor), for no additional officers would be 
needed and there would be no diminution of the public revenue. 
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If the subject could be discussed in Congress, the further fact might 
be developed that the whole system of territorial government needs re- 
vision. The present plan was possibly good enough when means of com- 
munication were meagre, and as a consequence immigration was small. 
But now, when the railway does in a day what was formerly the labor of 
a year, it is not right to be held to the same narrow rules. These citi- 
zens are extending the domain of our government, and adding incalcu- 
lably to its resources and power. It is not just that, in addition to the 
inevitable burdens that fall upon those developing new lands, should be 
laid others entirely needless. We think it hard to be disfranchised be- 
cause we go to the border and put all into peril for our country. It is 
humiliating to be treated as dependent provinces, and have our offices 
kept as rewards of political partisanship. It sometimes suggests 1776 
when petitions and remonstrances addressed to the central government 
are treated with contempt. Under conditions like these, it is not too much 
to ask that favors like this be granted, and at once, when they are asked 
only for the bettering of our country. 


Theological and Religious Intelligence. 


Joseph Ward. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT. 


Tuts movement, which began with so promising an aspect thirteen years 
ago, is often spoken of as being now in its decline. One great reason of 
this is said to be the unwillingness of the laity to make pecuniary sacrifices 
for its support, unaccustomed as people on the continent of Europe are to 
these where not enforced by law. And the powerful enginery of motive 
at the command of Ultramontane zeal is lacking to the Old Catholics. 
It might be expected, therefore, that a religious movement in Germany, 
thrown out suddenly upon the sea of the voluntary system, as this has in 
good measure, though by no means altogether, been, would need to be 
very vigorous to have much chance of keeping afloat. Moravianism, in- 
deed, on the same soil, has found the utmost abundance of liberality in 
its adherents. But Moravianism is a movement from the very depths of 
the spiritual life. Old Catholicism, scholastic rather than popular, his- 
torical rather than experimental, negative rather than warmly positive, 
vannot lay claim to this character of obvious religious profoundness. It 
is no wonder, then, if it should now be found gasping for want of means. 
This would be rather the index than the cause of its uncertain state. 

Nevertheless, although recent facts do not indicate any great energy 
of progress, they do not bear out the statement lately made, even by 
some of its warm friends, that it is merely fading out and will soon be 
extinct. The “ Church Quarterly Review ” states that on the occasion of 
the decennial celebration of Bishop Reinkens’s consecration, which was 
observed on the 4th of last June, it appeared that in these ten years the 
number of enrolled members had risen in Germany from 35,000 to 38,500, 
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and of congregations from 88 to 108. Thus, having more than held its 
own, it gives the “ Review” warrant for saying that it has approved 
itself to be no mere ebullition of fanaticism or hostility to Rome. 

The present strength of the movement in Germany lies almost wholly 
in Prussia and Baden. We have not been able to gain possession of sta- 
tistics later than 1882, but these are as follows, differing but slightly 
from those of the year before. 

There was one bishop, Joseph Hubert Reinkens, formerly professor at 
Breslau. He received episcopal consecration, June 4, 1873, in Rotter- 
dam, from Heydekamp, of Deventer, at that time the sole living bishop 
of the Old Catholics of Utrecht, whose practical separation from Rome is 
of old standing, and of whom we will presently speak. The episcopal 
succession of Utrecht is esteemed by Rome schismatical, but valid. 
Reinkens is, therefore, regarded by the Ultramontanes as a real though 
rebellious and heretical bishop. Accordingly, Pius, in his bull of anath- 
ema, stigmatized his election as “ pretended and sacrilegious,” but his 
consecration not as pretended, but simply as “ sacrilegious.” 

Bishop Reinkens is assisted by 50 priests. In the year 1881-82 there 
had been 41 baptisms, 11 marriages, and 50 funerals. The contributions 
amounted to about two marks, or 50 cents, a head, not contemptible for a 
country but little used to do for itself :n matters of religion. From Prus- 
sia the church received 22,047, from Baden 16,577 marks. In the Prus- 
sian budget, against the strenuous objections of Bishop Reinkens, the Old 
Catholic subsidies, if it suits the policy of the government to continue 
them at all, will hereafter be distinguished from the Catholic subsidies. 
This appears in direct conflict with the express acknowledgment of Rein- 
kens by Prussia as a Catholic bishop. But what cares the Emperor’s 
emperor for that, if he can make more by going to Canossa than by stay- 
ing in Berlin ? 

A conference of the Old Catholics of Baden, held in Freiburg, March 
25, 1882, declares that “ the Old Catholics of Baden adhere immovably 
to their legal right to be accounted members of the Catholic Church in 
the pre-Vatican acceptation, and still maintain their opposition, on 
grounds of conscience, to the papal infallibility, in the consciousness that 
this protest involves, as a necessary consequence, the germ of an ultimate 
reform of the church in head and members.” Thus we see reappearing 
that formula which promised so much and accomplished so little at Con- 
stance. 

But we must not forget that Old Catholicisin, confined as its range may 
appear, is not simple, but at least threefold, even throwing out Pere Hya- 
cinthe and Austria, to say nothing of similar symptoms of Catholic revolt 
from Rome which are starting out here and there in Spain, Italy, and 
elsewhere, — symptoms which may signify more than as yet appears. 
These three conjoint movements, one old and two new, admit of very 
different judgments and auguries. We might be hopeful of one, or two, 
while we thought lightly of the other or others. The three are, German 
Old Catholicism, and Swiss Old Catholicism, dating from 1870, and ealled 
out by the Vatican Council, and Dutch Old Catholicism, centred at 
Utrecht, dating in its completeness from about 1720, and following in 
the wake of the mighty movement of Jansenism. Jansenism, originating 
in the Low Countries, passed into France, and after a memorable and 
glorious struggle there, illustrated by immortal names, of which Pascal's 
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towers supreme, was at last crushed out and retreated to the Netherlands 
again, taking refuge this time in the security of the Protestant half of 
them. Here it purified itself from the degenerate excesses into which 
persecution, making wise men mad, had crowded it down in France, pro- 
vided for itself (through Varlet, a French missionary bishop) a regular 
hierarchal succession, the validity of which Rome, as above noted, has 
never disputed, and even, it should seem, detached itself from such posi- 
tions of Jansenism as had been distinctly condemned by Rome. It seems 
hard to determine now, except on an exceedingly intimate acquaintance 
with the quarrel, on what principle of vitality it still continued to live in 
separateness from general Catholicism. But we all know that the form 
of an ecclesiastical or political quarr®l is not always the deepest reality of 
it. And the archiepiscopal rights ot the ancient and illustrious see of 
Utrecht were so intertwined in the contest with a deep attachment to the 
doctrines of grace and a well-merited hatred of the Jesuits, who had 
persecuted true Augustinianism into a heresy, and had raised what, for 
brevity’s sake, we may call a shallow Arminianism into Catholic ortho- 
doxy, as to give the cathedral chapter cf Utrecht a boldness of self-vin- 
dication which has not quailed before Rome for now one hundred and 
eighty years. At first it seemed as if the whole archbishopric would 
enfranchise itself. But Jesuitical intrigues, and perhaps unwise delays, 
and the shivering dread of schism, which is the weakness of Catholic pro- 
testers, brought the number of adherents down at last to six thousand. 
These, however, for a century and a half, have maintained their chosen 
position with a modest perseverance which is very remarkable. Each 
new archbishop, or suffragan bishop of Harlem or Deventer, as he has 
been chosen, has reverently signified his election to Rome. Rome, in 
return, has always sent a fresh bull of anathema. This has been duly 
read in the churches of the three dioceses, and thereupon the bishop-elect 
has been consecrated, as if Rome had sent a blessing and not a ban. 

This self-contained maintenance of outward submission and actual in- 
dependence continued until 1873, when Reinkens was consecrated, to- 
gether with a new bishop of Harlem. Reinkens refused to send a notifi- 
cation of his election to Rome, whereupon the Dutch bishop withdrew his 
also from the messenger. Since then it is to be presumed that the church 
of Utrecht has stood clearly exempt and emancipate from the Roman 
obedience. 

This long existence of a Catholic church, however small, under the 
name of so ancient and illustrious a see, cannot but have been a thorn in 
the side of Rome. Utrecht was small and England was great. But the 
pretensions of the English episcopate to a valid succession have been of 
little account in the eyes of Rome, while the protesting bishops of Hol- 
land have always been acknowledged as possessing this. And they and 
their flocks have maintained their position with a gravity of Catholic 
piety, a blamelessness of life, and an unimpeachableness of general doc 
trine and ritual, which must have silently wrought in many Catholie 
minds. Rome herself, it is said, could hardly be brought by the utmost 
exertions of Jesuitism to refrain from closing the schism by a virtual ac- 
knowledgment of their being in the right. On the Dutch Catholics at 
large, it is true, they have made no noticeable impression. These, one 
third of the Dutch people, moved by old persecutions and later slights, 
have most willingly gravitated into Ultramontanism of the purest type. 
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It might seem as if the long protest of the little but illustrious church 
could not fail to go out in ineffectual silence. But she abode in faith 
that God had something for her yet to do in the world; and when, after 
1870, she was solicited’ by thirty-five thousand Catholics of Germany, 
including the cream of Catholic scholarship, to give them a line of bish- 
ops in the consecration of Reinkens, she might well feel that her long 
constraint and seclusion had suddenly broadened out into a field of hon- 
orable influence such as repaid her for these generations of waiting. 

The farthest opposite and least hopeful term of Old Catholicism ap- 
pears to be, or at least to have been, the Swiss. Herzog, its bishop, is a 
man of undoubted piety and soundness, and so, it is to be hoped, are a 
good part of his clergy. But the indignant declaration of Pere Hya- 
cinthe, after having tried it a while as curé of Geneva, that the move- 
ment there was in the hands of men who were neither Liberal in politics 
nor Catholic in doctrine, for all their pretensions both ways, appears only 
too good a description of a great part of Swiss Old Catholicism. It 
seems to have been patronized by men who wanted to persecute Chris- 
tianity under the shelter of the Catholic name. Herzog appears to have 
been blameworthy that he has allowed himself to be hampered, we might 
almost say enslaved, -by this negative element, positive only in its perse- 
cuting injustice towards the Ultramontanes. A fine specimen of this 
is seen in their having torn away the cathedral at Geneva, built by the 
Ultramontanes with their own money, solicited by Mgr. Mermillod in 
France and elsewhere, and coolly appropriated it to themselves. If 
there is really a nucleus of Christian faith and piety in the movement in 
Switzerland, it is to be hoped that Bishop Herzog and those of like mind 
with him will find it out and resolutely extricate it from the enveloping 
fibres of this bald and malignant infidelity. And the following statistics 
of the Swiss Old Catholic, or, as it calls itself, Christian Catholic Church, 
for the year ending June 1, 1882, give some encouragement to believe 
this. A considerable advance on the previous year is reported. There 
had been 895 baptisms and 1,428 confirmations, showing that the sarcas- 
tic description of them given once in the “ Nation,” as pretended Catho- 
lies who cared nothing for the ordinances of Christianity, certainly does 
not apply now. Bishop Herzog (who also, through Reinkens, derives 
his episcopal succession from Utrecht) has in all confirmed 6,000 
persons. 

But while we must hold our judgment in suspense over the Old Ca- 
tholicism of Switzerland, we may say of the Old Catholicism of Germany, 
that if, proceeding as it so largely did from the universities, it has been 
too scholastic, it has nevertheless been genuinely and immovably believ- 
ing. All sorts of designs aimed to get hold of it at first, and it has cost 
time and patience to disentangle the knots of their maleficent friendship. 
But when the eminent lay adherent, Huber, declared it a distinctively 
Christian and distinctively religious movement, which, as such, had 
nothing to do with political parties, a malignant liberalism, balked of its 
expectations from it, abused him and withdrew. 

The movement at once developed an unexpected cordiality towards 
Protestantism, as seen in Dollinger’s grand tribute to Luther. Still, it 
is Catholic, not Protestant. In reality, it regards this old antagonism as 
one which we are called to leave behind. While not following Luther 
or Calvin, regarded as founders of denominations, it bestows upon them 
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such a meed of admiration as Presbyterians would pay to Wesley, or 
Methodists to Knox. But with England and the form of her Reforma- 
tion it is evidently on the way to a thorough and most happy coalition. 

If Old Catholicism has grievously fallen short of the first expectations 
formed of it, in forgetfulness that as Rome was not built in a day, so 
she assuredly will not die in a day, on the other hand, even the few sta- 
tistics given above warrant us in believing that it has a meaning and a 
work still to be fulfilled. We may, until more reasons for despondency 
appear than have yet been produced, hope that it will fare with it as 
with the church of Utrecht. The revolt of that great archbishopric from 
Rome, which at first augured well for the enfranchisement of Dutch Ca- 
tholicism, died down to a Gideon’s band of six thousand. But after one 
hundred and fifty years of waiting, this is suddenly found to have a sig- 
nificance for Germany and for Switzerland such as might well cheer it 
to a longer waiting, even should these promising first fruits in this wider 
range in a measure fall off. And the Old Catholicism of Germany, in 
turn, which, if less deeply and contemplatively devout, rests upon a 
wider basis of thought and a bolder yet Catholic liberty in discipline, 
even if it should, like Utrecht, die down to comparative nothingness, 
after its first ambitious hopes of soon giving an archbishop to Munich 
and another to Freiburg may, perhaps, remain as a seed of a future en- 
largement as much beyond it in range as it has been beyond Utrecht. 

Utrecht, it may be remarked, has adhered to the celibacy of the clergy, 
which, under so strong a pressure of Ultramontane hostility, we may 
well believe, confines the priesthood to such as maintain a good report 
under this condition. She was at first displeased with the German devi- 
ation in this particular, but she has thought better of it, and has signified, 
after all, her continued fellowship with the Germans. 

Whatever may be the immediate fortunes of this or that aspect of Old 
Catholicism, our age, at least, is remarkable in showing at so many points 
men, and many men (besides that woman who o’ertops them all, Sister 
Augustine), who are ready to depose Rome from her supremacy, without 
becoming either unbelievers or Protestants, while yet they ardently ad- 
mire both Luther and Calvin and the churches founded by them.: Rein- 
kens, Dillinger, Hyacinthe Loyson, Michaud, Herzog, are men whose 
immediate plans may lack breadth or prove unattainable. But may we 
not hope that they will at least turn out to be reformers before the Ref- 
ormation, gradually, by slighted but not ineffective strokes, working a 
breach in the walls of Rome, through which, under some mightier im- 
pulse of the Spirit of Christ than has yet fallen on them, and in some 
favoring time, the Christian soul of true Catholicism, distinct from Prot- 
estantism and yet not oppugnant to it, may escape from its present 
thralldom and the groveling superstitions which enswathe it, and may 
show that Christ did not exhaust his riches at the Reformation ? 
Charles C. Starbuck. 
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THE Revision Revisep: Three Articles reprinted from the “ Quarterly Re- 
view.” .. . To which is added a Reply to Bishop Ellicott’s Pamphlet in de- 
fense of the Revisers and their Greek Text of the New Testament, etc., ete. 
By Joun Writu1Am Buroon, B. D., Dean of Chichester. 8vo, pp. xl., 549. 
London : John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

This is a remarkable book. The learning, the daring, the wit, the 
vigor of style, which attracted attention to the articles at once on their 
appearance, are quite as striking as ever in the careful revision and not 
inconsiderable expansion which — although no mention of the fact is 
made on the title-page — they have undergone in the present volume. 
Indeed, some of the author’s characteristics, and those unfortunately not 
the most admirable, are even more conspicuous than before. The book, 
as it stands, will doubtless find a permanent place among the “ Curiosities 
of Sacred Literature.” 

Where so many quotations and literary allusions are made, one cannot, 
perhaps, reasonably expect that all should commend themselves. But 
2 Pet. ii. 22, which the author puts upon his title-page, and again pre- 
fixes to the first article, is so gratuitously offensive that the reader ex- 
periences relief at discovering a forced explanation of it on page 335. 
Other references start opposite reflections to those which the Dean in- 
tended: as when he addresses to his opponents the warning, “ Let not 
him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he that putteth it off; ” 
and again, for a reply to one of his more troublesome critics, contents him- 
self with the words, Od gpovtis “Imroxdcidy — apparently forgetting that, 
according to the story (Herod. 6, 129), this exclamation was all Hippo- 
elides had to say when expostulated with for making a sorry show of 
himself by dancing, half intoxicated, head downwards, on a table. 

The logic of the book is not the least of its marvels. The author says 
(after Sir Edmund Beckett), that it is of itself enough to “ settle” the 
Revision that the Revisers presumed to settle the Greek text in every dis- 
puted case as it came along, — “at a moment’s notice,” “as if by intui- 
tion,” “by an act which can only be described as the exercise of instinct,” 
“by a ‘rough and ready’ process,” etc., etc.; elsewhere, however, he 
again and again declares the work to be foredoomed by its (alleged *) 
adoption of the Greek text of Drs. Westcott and Hort, a text which 
these accomplished scholars have been thirty years in elaborating. 
Again: he contends that whenever in the Jerusalem chamber Dr. Seriv- 
ener, on the one hand, and Drs. Westcott and Hort, on the other, were at 
variance respecting a reading, the Greek text ought to have been let 
alone ; for the rest of the Revisers “ knew themselves to be incompetent,” 
“extemporized their opinions,” “ were scarcely qualified to vote at all.” 
Yet the Dean himself —for this is the main object of the book — pro- 
poses to reopen the case and adjudicate finally upon it with the general 
public sitting in the judgment-seat. 

1 This allegation, however current in certain quarters, is erroneous. As Dr. 
Scrivener testifies (Introduction, ete. 3d ed., p. 530, note), “ The textual labors 
of the Cambridge duumvirate ... had a real influence, though, as a com- 


parison of their text with that of the Revisionists would easily show, by no means a 
predominating one.” 
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But it is the author’s personal qualities, as exhibited in this volume, 
which most demand attention at present. Though some of them are 
amusing, others, alas, are the reverse. ‘The book affords an instructive 
study in psychology and morals. Its conceit is colossal. Not only does 
the Dean admonish a leading reviewer to be very circumspect when he 
sits in judgment on one who “has begrudged no amount of labor,” 
“who for very many years past has given to textual criticism the whole 
of his time, has freely sacrificed to it health, ease, relaxation, even nec- 
essary rest,”— and parade the “ eight years” devoted to one task of col- 
lation, “the five and a half years” given to another part of the same 
“task which taxed me severely,”— and modestly vpen his reply to Bishop 
Ellicott in the words, “ Really you are so manifestly unacquainted (except 
at second-hand and only in an elementary way) with the points actually 
under discussion, that, were it not for the adventitious importance attach- 
ing to any utterance of yours, deliberately put forth, at this time, as 
Chairman of the New Testament body of Revisers, I should have taken no 
notice of your pamphlet,”— and indulge in such remarks as, “ not half our 
references were known to Tischendorf.” “only a fraction of the evidence 
was known to Tischendorf,” “all your slip-shod, inaccurate statements were 
obtained at second-hand,” “your practice has evidently been to appropriate 
patristic references without thought or verification (prudently to abstain 
from dropping a hint how you came by them), but to use them like dum- 
mies for show. At the end of a few years (naturally enough) you en- 
tirely forget the circumstance, and proceed vigorously to box the ears of 
the first unlucky Dean who comes in your way, whom you suspect of hav- 
ing come by his learning (such as it is) in the same slovenly manner. 
Forgive me for declaring (while my ears are yet tingling) that if you 
were even moderately acquainted with this department of sacred science 
you would see at a glance that my patristic references are never obtained 
at second hand : for the sufficient reason that elsewhere they are not to 
be met with” [!!]—but, beyond all this and much more of the sort, he 
declares that the history and the conclusions of textual criticism during 
the present century, the methods and the results of such scholars as Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, are “an egregious blunder,” rest on “ shal- 
low empiricism,” “ weak superstition,” “ vulgar prejudice,” etc., ete. The 
spectacle of the dauntless Dean, with flaminz sword, “ charging” the well- 
intrenched batteries of the textual scholars of all Christendom, and think- 
ing single-handed to rout their “ infatuated ” hosts, — “c’est magnifique, 
mais ce n’est pas la guerre!” 

A specimen of his bearing as a controversialist is afforded by the lan- 
guage to the Chairman of the New Testament Revision company which 
has just been quoted. Unfortunately, such utterances are not isolated. 
A reader feels moved to ask whether the scholars of England have actu- 
ally come to arms over the Revision, that the laws of common courtesy 
must be silent. The Inspired Word, to be sure, is higher than the high- 
est of those whose business it is to give it free course, incomparably more 
august than the most venerable servant of that church which exists to pre- 
serve and illustrate it. But does loyalty to that Word compel the worthy 
Dean to class himself with those who “ rail at dignities ?” Must he use 
language offensive to all ears polite, in order to demonstrate his fidelity to 
One who spake as never man spake? From time to time, indeed, we 
meet such admonitions as, “ Your defense must be conducted not by 
VOL. I.— NO. 4. 31 
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sneers and an affectation of superior enlightenment; still less by intimida- 
tion, scornful language, and all those bad methods,” etc., ete. — of whom, 
pray, speaketh the prophet this ? of himself, or of some other man? All 
this, it may be said, however, is matter of taste. Well, then, let it pass 
without further dispute. Turn from the Dean’s manner in controversy 
and look at his weapons. 

He alleges (p. xxx.) that the project of a Revision “was eagerly snatched 
at by two irresponsible scholars of the University of Cambridge for ob- 
taining the general sanction of the Revising body, and thus indirectly of 
Convocation, for a private venture of their own ;” speaks of their action 
as an endeavor “by a side-wind to obtain for their own singular revision of 
the Greek text the sanction of the united body ;” calls it ‘a manceuvre,” 
“a furtive production ” of their labors; “a text which was kept close ;” 
“might be seen only by the Revisers, and even they were tied down to 
secrecy ;” “under pledge that they should neither show nor communi- 
eate its contents to any one else ;” and the Dean adds, “all this strikes us 
as painful in a high degree.” 

The use of poisoned weapons, then, is still allowable in honorable war- 
fare! Dean Burgon knows, or at least might know, the groundlessness 
of the base imputation he reiterates. To specify a few of the facts bear- 
ing on this point which may be presumed to be familiar to any biblical 
student, facts which occur to the present writer without research and 
without conference: Drs. Westcott and Hort in their Introduction (p. 
323) acknowledge the correction of a certain number of misprints in the 
first or private issue to have been furnished them by “ correspondents in 
England, Germany, and America;” their text was known and publicly 
characterized in Germany at least as early as 1875; was “freely used” 
by Dr. Moulton in his second edition of Winer, the preface of which is 
dated in 1876; yes, as far back as 1859, Dr. C. J. Vaughan, in his first 
edition of the “ Epistle to the Romans with Notes,” is “allowed by Mr. 
Westcott to anticipate the publication of that complete recension of the text 
of the New Testament on which he has been for some time engaged”. . . 
“the principles of which . . . will be found clearly stated in his own words 
which follow ”— and which cover a couple of closely printed pages, set 
forth (with illustrations) the doctrine of historical or comparative criti- 
cism, and recognize Mr. Hort as his coadjutor. Even Dr. Scrivener, the 
second edition of whose Introduction, published in 1874, is referred to in 
corroboration of the calumny, expressly declares that their text “has been 
placed in the hands of a few scholars, especially of the editors’ colleagues 
in the work of revising,” etc., and proceeds to state its readings in such 
passages as he discusses in the remainder of his volume. Nay, Dean 
Burgon himself incidentally admits * that from a diligent study of the 
preface prefixed to the “limited and private ” issue of 1870 he has formed 
a perfectly correct estimate of their “ Introduction” before its publication. 
In the presence of such facts, what becomes of the charge of “ furtive- 
ness,” and “maneuvring,” and “ unworthy secrecy?” It would be well 
if the over-zealous Dean could be compelled, before some public tribunal, 
civil or ecclesiastical, either to revoke it, or to prove it ;— not for the 
vindication of the Cambridge professors, whose character is their suffi- 
cient defense wherever they are known, but by way of doing something 


1 See Hilgenfeld’s Einl. ins N. T. p. 812, note. 
2 Page 239; comp. Review, p. 313. 
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towards allaying the unjust prejudice which his aspersions have raised 
against the Revision. 

But the head of his offending has not yet been reached. In contrast- 
ing the Revision of 1611 with that 1881, he says, “Then . .. the Vance 
Smiths stood without and found fault. But in the affair of 1881 Dr. 
Vance Smith revises and ventilates heresy from within.” .. . ‘* He was 
(as might have been anticipated from his published writings) the most un- 
profitable member of the Revising body.” [N. B. When it suits the Dean’s 
purpose, he can call him “a conspicuous member ” (p. 205).] “ Why, then, 
at first was he surreptitiously elected?” etc., ete. (with much more in the 
same strain). 

Now why this attempt to “move Acheron”? The writer of this no- 
tice is not ‘a Unitarian,” nor a personal friend of the Rev. Dr. G. 
Vance Smith; and he takes the liberty of disclosing the fact, that what 
the Dean of Chichester stigmatizes as ‘ the vile Socinian gloss which dis- 
figures the margin of Rom. ix. 5” was unanimously rejected by the 
American Revision Company. Solely in the name, therefore, of the com- 
mon interests of scholarship and of religion is this protest lifted against 
the public insult which the Dean has offered to both. He affects to be 
more or less informed respecting the views and votes of individual mem- 
bers of the Revising body ; but doubtless he may be safely challenged to 
specify a single change in the entire New Testament which he knows Dr. 
Smith to have originated. Nay, he is perfectly well aware that no 
change appears there which was not put where it stands by the combined 
votes of two thirds of the Revisers present. Dr. Vance Smith, like every 
other single member, was of himself powerless. It was the corporate 
vote which created the change. On the members who thus united their 
voices rests the entire responsibility for the creative act. All this Dean 
Burgon knows as well as any one. Can charity itself, then, pronounce 
insinuations like those just quoted to be anything less than an attempt to 
enlist against the Revision the most unworthy motives. And, sad to say, 
there is many another petty and indirect appeal to the odiwm theolog- 
icum which in revising his articles the Dean has taken the opportunity 
to introduce. Surely the Englishman’s traditional love of “fair play ” 
must be extinct — or at least dormant —in ecclesiastical circles, or it will 
burst out against John William Burgon in unmistakable reprobation. 
Nay, as, in spite of the partisan bitterness which the book exhibits, indica- 
tions are happily not altogether wanting that its author’s nature has a 
better side, let us cherish the hope that when time has allowed passion 
and prejudice to subside, he will himself make the only amends in his 
power, — “a public retractation and a very humble apology.” 

As for the Revision, —plainly it must bide its time. The “ previous 
question ” respecting the underlying Greek text has been raised, and that 
question must be fairly and fully answered. In the process the Dean 
of Chichester may expect surprises, Even that scholar whom he pro- 
nounces to be “ facile princeps in sacred criticism,” “the only really 
competent textual critic of the whole party,” and whose many and meri- 
torious services to biblical learning every student gratefully acknowl- 
edges, will nevertheless be found — if the testimony of those who have 
made the same studies may be trusted — to be by no means the infallible 
oracle the Dean takes him for. Those “first principles” of criticism, 
too, —which the Dean confesses elude him, but which are only the laws 
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of evidence, the dictates of ‘round-about common sense” — will be, let 
us hope, so far apprehended as to deter him from reckoning manuscripts 
which exhibit both os and eds in 1 Tim. iii. 16, as favoring the reading eds. 
But whether in the end he be convinced of his misjudgments or not is of 
comparatively small account. For he proves himself to be deficient in 
the calmness, caution, judicial equipoise, which are indispensable prereq- 
uisites to success in criticism, — in short, to be naturally incapacitated for 
ever becoming a critic. If he will only devote his indefatigable energy 
and enterprise to research, — to bringing to light and cataloguing docu- 
ments, to ransacking and indexing the Fathers, —he will earn the thanks 
of biblical scholars throughout Christendom. 

Meanwhile, those who think themselves to have reason for believing 
the Revised New Testament to be the most accurate extant reproduction 
in English of the words of Christ and his apostles will be at liberty 
to treat it accordingly. In the end, no doubt, it will be dealt with on all 
hands according to its merits. Better treatment no one ought to ask for 
it. The final verdict upon it will be independent of the incautious, or the 
inconsistent, or the fulsome, or the partisan utterances of its friends on 
either side of the water. Even now the obligations of justice and honor 
towards it ought not to be set at naught by its enemies. 


J. H. Thayer. 


M. Tutitu Crceronts De Natura Deorum Lisri Tres, with Introduction 
and Commentary by JosEpH B. Mayor, Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
King’s College, London. Vol. I, pp. 228. 1880. Vol. IL, pp. 319. 1883. 
Cambridge : At the University Press. 

A third volume of this work still remains to be published, containing 
the text of the third book of the “De Natura Deorum ” and the commen- 
tary upon it; yet, in the two already issued there is much that will be of 
special interest and value to the student of theology and of the history of 
philosophy, as well as to lovers of the Latin classics. 

The “ Introduction ” contains an historical sketch of Greek philosophy, 
an analysis of Books I. and II., an account of the dramatis persone in 
this imaginary colloquy between representatives of the Epicurean, Stoic, 
and Academic sects (to which Cicero represents himself as listening, and 
of which he gives report to his readers), a discussion of the sources of 
each of the two books, an account of the text, and remarks upon Latin 
orthography. 

“The historical sketch,” which covers the period from Thales to 
Cicero, was enlarged and published by itself in 1881, chiefly, as the 
author states, for the benefit of “ undergraduates at the university, or 
others who are commencing the study of the philosophical works of 
Cicero, Plato, or Aristotle, in the original language,” finding, he adds, 
“other histories of ancient philosophy too long, too full, too hard, too 
abstract, or too vague, for a first sketch.” 

As thus expanded, this sketch is divided into three parts: the pre- 
Socratic philosophy of nature; Socrates to Aristotle, —the philosophy 
of nature and man; and the post-Aristotelian philosophy of man. In 
this last division is included “ the characteristics of the later philosophy ” 
and “ Eclecticism,” under which head the topics treated of are “ Philoso- 
phy at Rome,” and “Cicero, his character and philosophical writings, 


their value for the history of philosophy, and his contemporaries in this 
department.” 
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The “ Analysis” of each of these two books of the “ De Natura Deo- 
rum” has evidently been prepared with great care, and will be found of 
much assistance in following the course of thought. That of the first 
book states, first, the substance of the Epicurean argument; and, sec- 
ondly, the chief points of the Academic criticism of the Epicurean theol- 
czy. That of the second book — which is altogether the most important 
part of the treatise — is particularly full and minute, presenting Cicero’s 
exposition of the Stoic theology in detail, under the four heads: The 
proof of the Divine existence ; the Divine nature ; Providential govern- 
ment of the universe ; and Providential care for man. 

The editor, recognizing the true character of Cicero’s treatise as not 
strictly an original work, but an “ adaptation from the Greek,” as Cicero 
himself styled his essays on philosophy in general, goes into a very thor 
ough discussion of the question of the “sources” of each book, which 
includes an interesting account of the Herculanean MSS., first discovered 
in 1752, one of them containing a work (whose supposed author was 
Philodemus, a contemporary of Cicero) of such striking resemblance to 
a part of Book I. of the “ De Natura Deorum” that it has been gen- 
erally held to be the original of that. With regard to this question, on 
which there has been so much difference of opinion among critics, Pro- 
fessor Mayor’s conclusion is that the “historical section ” certainly, and 
the “ expository section ” probably, were taken both by Cicero and Philo- 
demus from a common original, — in all likelihood Zeno, the teacher of 
both ; that the “ source” of the rest of the Epicurean discourse is doubt- 
ful, while that of the reply of the Academic in that book, and of the 
whole of Book II., was probably some work of Posidonius, the Eclectic 
philosopher, who was also one of Cicero’s teachers. 

That the greatest pains have been taken to procure a correct “text” 
for this edition is apparent from the fact that, while in the main it fol- 
lows that of Miiller, in the Teubner series (1878), the editor has not only, 
as he states, “weighed throughout the evidence, external and internal, 
for each reading to the best of his ability, and examined ‘all the evidence 
which could throw light on the condition of the text up to the end of the 
fifteenth century,” but also in the “ Critical Notes,” and in his illustra- 
tions, drawn from this work of Cicero, of the more common sources of 
the corruption in manuscripts, gives the reader just the information req- 
uisite for forming an independent judgment. 

It is hardly necessary — such is Professor Mayor’s reputation — to 
state that his exposition of the text in the “ Commentary” is scholarly 
and full, leaving no important point untouched, and in the main satisfac- 
tory. Even where exception might be taken to his interpretation of 
some obscure or doubtful passages, the different views which have been 
maintained, with the considerations in favor of each, are so candidly and 
fairly presented, that the student receives all the aid he needs for making 
up his own decision. 

Particularly noticeable are the precise and apt renderings of many 
words and phrases and the elucidation of the meaning of important words 
or those occurring in a peculiar sense, such as rogator, auctor, superstiti- 
osus, ether, natura, and other words used as philosophical terms. The 
view of the origin and significance of religio held by Lactantius, Pro- 
fessor Mayor adopts, and quotes in its favor various expressions in sev- 
eral of Cicero’s orations, such as religione substringere and solvi religi- 
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one ; yet he admits that Cicero’s derivation (given in Book II. of the 
“De Natura Deorum”) “is supported by the old verse preserved by 
Gellius: religentem te oportet esse religiosus ne fuas, and is favored by 
Curtius.” He might, however, have referred, also, to other passages of 
Cicero and to other authorities, ancient and modern, on this side of the 
question. 

The treatment, in the notes, of difficult and nice points of syntax and 
forms of expression peculiar to Cicero is careful and thorough ; and the 
comments upon the subject-matter throughout —as, for example, those 
in which various theological, ethical, or metaphysical doctrines of the 
different schools are considered, and those in which religious, legal, and 
political usages of the Romans are explained — are clear and concise in 
statement and well adapted to lead the student to an accurate and full 
understanding of the thought. 

The ripe scholarship of the editor has certainly been applied in this 
work, with skill and good judgment, to a worthy subject ; for the “De 
Natura Deorum,” as Schoeman has declared, is “ both the most accessible 
and the most complete monument of the theology of the ancients extant, 
presenting briefly the views of the older thinkers in this department, and 
in more extended and systematic form the doctrines of those philosophi- 
cal schools to which, in later times, the great majority of men of educa- 
tion belonged.” 


E. P. Crowell. 


THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Dr. Gustav FRIEDRICH OEHLER, 
late Professor Ordinarius of Theology, and Ephorus of the Evangelical The- 
ological Seminary in Tiibingen. A Revision of the Translation in Clarks’ 
Foreign Theological Library, with the Additions of the Second German Edi- 
tion, an Introduction, and Notes. By Grorce E. Day, Professor of the 
Hebrew Language and Literature and Biblical Theology in Yale College. 
Pp. xix, 594. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1883. 

Is this such a revision as to make it an essential advantage to have 
chis edition rather than that of the Clarks, and thereby to justify the 
putting of it into the American market to the prejudice of theirs ? 

The British translation is a sound and clear one. It used to be said 
that the Clarks’ translators learned German as they went along, but their 
translator of Oehler had evidently learned it thoroughly before he began, 
and has rendered it into fluent and accurate English. The modifications 
of the learned New Haven editor, however, if they can hardly be es- 
teemed essentially necessary, still add a good deal of point and precision, 
and improve the ease of style. It would be an extraordinary translation 
that would not in many places admit the file, so that if it is a predeter- 
mined thing with American publishers at any time to forestall the Amer- 
ican market, they do well to secure as competent a reviser. 

The additional advantages of this edition may be thus enumerated : 
(1.) Very considerable additions from the last German edition. These 
are by no means valueless, especially in their reference to the newer crit- 
icism. Yet we should hardly say that they present matters in so essen- 
tially novel a light as to require owners of the Clarks’ edition to make a 
rush for the other. Advantage (2.) The greatly enlarged index of texts, 
now complete. (3.) The reference to the pages of translations rather 
than of German originals. (4.) The restoration of italics in many em 
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phasized passages of the original, where the Edinburgh translation had 
neglected the emphasis. (5.) Much less agreeable print. (6.) One vol- 
ume hard, instead of two volumes easy to handle. 

On the whole, after considerable comparison of the two editions with 
each other, and so far as necessary with the German, we should say that 
the American edition stands decidedly within the line of moral permissi- 
bility. 

C. C. Starbuck. 


How To HELP THE Poor. By Mrs. James T. Fietps. 16mo, pp. 125. 

Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 

Systematic charity has ceased to be a novelty, and yet books of infor- 
mation with regard to it are as much needed as ever. For the improved 
administration of benevolence cannot fully succeed until codperation is 
welinigh universal, and such hand-books as this, simple but scientific, es- 
tablishing the principles of the new method by concrete illustrations, are 
the best possible means for removing the ignorance and resulting apathy 
which still exist. This little book is both earnest and practical, and is 
therefore fitted for the double task of awakening interest and of turning 
it in right directions, It is based upon the workings of the Boston Asso- 
ciated Charities and the suggestions of the best recent writers, and the 
rules which it lays down are explained and vindicated by actual cases. 
It emphasizes especially the dependence of any form of organization, 
and of the best forms most of all, upon the services of volunteer visitors ; 
in the words of the prefatory note, ‘“ Every page of this book is a prayer 
for more helpers.” The diseussion covers the importance and method of 
organizing public charities, the usefulness of weekly district conferences, 
the manner of investigating new cases of want, and the services that vis- 
itors may render to the children, the aged, and the intemperate. 


W. E. Wolcott. 
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Pulpit and Grave: A Volume of Funeral Sermons and Addresses 
from leading Pulpits of America, England, Germany, and France. Con- 
taining 90 Sermons, Sketches of Sermons, and Obituary Addresses; also 
450 Classified Texts, Scripture Readings, Death-Bed Testimonies, Points 
on Funeral Etiquette, ete., etc. Edited by E. J. Wheeler, A. M. Pp. 
v., 365. 1884. $1.50. 

Thirty Thousand Thoughts; being Extracts covering a Comprehen- 
sive Circle of Religious and Allied Topics, gathered from the best avail- 
able Sources. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence, M. A., 
Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M. A., Rev. Charles Neil, M. A. With Introduc- 
tion by the Very Rev. J. S. Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester. Pp. xii., 
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Manual of Revivals. Practical Hints and Suggestions from Histories 
of Revivals and Biographies of Revivalists. By Rev. G. W. Harvey, 
M. A., author of “A System of Christian Rhetoric,” ete. Pp. xxviii. 
332. 1884. $1.25. 
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Ballou. Pp. xii., 387. 1884. $1.50. 

An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church. 
By Henry C. Lea. Second edition, enlarged. Pp. xx., 682. 1884. 
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WRITINGS OF JOHN FISKE. 


OUTLINES OF COSMIC PHILOSOPHY, 
Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. With Criticisms on the Positive Philosophy. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. 480, 530, $6.00. 
Mr. Darwin, after reading this work, wrote as follows to Mr. Fiske :— 


“ You must allow me to thank you for the very great interest with which I have at last slowly read 
the whole of your work. . . . I never in my life read so lucid an expositor (and therefore thinker) as 
you are... . It pleased me to find that here and there I had arrived, from my own crude thoughts, 
at some of the same conclusions with you, though I could seldom or never have given my reasons 
for such conclusions.” 

This work of Mr. Fiske’s may be not unfairly designated the most important contribution yet made 
by America to philosophical literature. . . . His theory of the influence of prolonged infancy upon 
social development (Part II., chap. xxii.) entitles Mr. Fiske’s work to be considered a distinetly im- 
portant contribution to the theory of the origin of species, and of the origin of Man in particular. — 


Academy (London). 
MYTHS AND MYTH-MAKERS: 
Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted by Comparative Mythology. 12mo, pp. 251, $2.00. 


Contents: The Origins of Folk-Lore; The Descent of Fire; Werewolves and Swan-Maidens ; 
Light and Darkness ; Myths of the Barbaric World ; Juventus Mundi; The Primeval Ghost-World. 


Mr. Fiske has given us a book which is at once sensible and attractive, on a subject about which 
much is written that is crotchety or tedious. — W. R. S. Rauston, in Atheneum (London). 

Its weight of sense and its lucidity will extend Mr. Fiske’s reputation as one of the clearest-minded, 
most conscientiously laborious, and well-trained students in this country. — Nation (New York). 


THE UNSEEN WORLD, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
12mo, pp. 349, $2.00. 


Contents: Th> Unseen World; The To-morrow of Death; The Jesus of History ; The Christ of 
Dogma; A Word about Miracles; Draper on Science and Religion; Nathan the Wise; Historical 
Difficulties; The Famine of 1770 in Bengal; Spain and the Netherlands; Longfellow’s Dante; 
Paine’s St. Peter; A Philosophy of Art; Athenian and American Life. 

The book has a unity and charm in the clearness of the thought and the beauty of such a style as 
was perhaps never before brought to the illustration of the topics with which Mr. Fiske habitually 
deals. There is something better still in the admirable spirit of his writing ; it is of all writing of its 
sort probably the most humane, — Atlantic Monthly. 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLUTIONIST. 
12mo, pp. 379, $2.00. 


Contents: Europe before the Arrival of Man; The Arrival of Man in Europe; Our Aryan Fore- 
fathers; What we Learn from Old Aryan Words ; Was there a Primeval Mother-Tongue ? Sociology 
and Hero-Worship; Heroes of Industry; The Causes of Persecution; The Origin of Protestantism; 
The True Lesson of Protestantism; Evolution and Religion ; The Meaning of Infancy; A Universe 
of Mind-Stuff ; In Memoriam: Charles Darwin. 


Among our thoughtful essayists there are none more brilliant than Mr. John Fiske. His pure 
style suits his clear thought. He does not write unless he has something to say; and when he does 
write, he shows not only that he has thoroughly acquainted himself with the subject, but that he has 
to a rare degree the art of so massing his matter as to bring out the true value of the leading points 
in artistic relief. . . . The same qualities appear to good advantage in his new volume. — The Nation 
(New York). 

Some [of the essays] are exceedingly good reading, while others are unquestionably able and will 
put in a new light subjects familiar only to special students. — New York Times. 


DARWINISM, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
12mo, pp. 283, $2.00. 


Contents: Darwinism Verified ; Mr. Mivart on Darwinism; Dr. Bateman on Darwinism; Dr. 
Biichner on Darwinism ; A Crumb for the “‘ Modern Symposium ;” Chauncey Wright ; What is In- 
spiration? Dr. Hammond and the Table-Tippers; Mr. Buckle’s Fallacies; Postscript on Mr. Buckle; 

he Races of the Danube; A Librarian’s Work. 


If ever there was a spirit thoroughly invigorated by the “joy of right understanding,” it is that of 
the author of these pieces. Even the reader catches something of his intellectual buoyancy, and is 
thus carried almost lightly through discussions which would be hard and dry in the hands of a less 
animated writer. — Atlantic Monthly. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. Catalogues furnished on application. 


THE TRAVELERS 


F HARTFORD, CONN. 


HAS 
ASSETS, - ‘ $7,435,977.85 
LIABILITIES, . 5,567,487.27 


SURPLUS, $7,868,490.58 
Has Insured Over 1,000,000 Men, 


Or more than any other Company in the World, and Paid Claims on 
ONE IN NINE OF THEM, 


PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, $9,000,000, 


IN SUMS FROM 


AS Cents to $13.000. 














POLICY-HOLDERS ARE SECURED BY A 
SPECIAL RESERVE of over $5,200,000, NOT LIABLE 


For Any Other Obligation. 





Has LARGER ASSETS in proportion to its Liabilities than any other 
successful Company in America. 





WH OFFER TO ALI 
A DEFINITE AMOUNT OF INSURANCE. — We 4o not charge a misleading 


premium for an uncertain principal, to be obtained only by assessing other Policy-holders after 
the claim matures. 

LOWEST CASH RATES. — We do not charge an excessive price for the insurance, and 
then pay back part of the overcharge in so-called “ Dividends.” Companies which do this 
never guarantee dividends large enough to bring the cost of their insurance as low as that 
of Tue TRAVELERS, and few of them ever accomplish it. 

PLAIN CONTRACT.— We group all the conditions of the Policy Contract under a few 
clear heads, which all can understand, and no reasonable man can object to. 

AMPLE SECURITY. —A Surplus of nearly two million dollars, safely invested, besides the 


reserve. 





We have agents in every considerable village in the land. Apply without delay to any one of them, 
or to the Home Office at Hartford, for rates and other information. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. RODNEY DENNIS, Secre‘ary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 














“CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 
THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


Chiefly told in his own letters. Edited by his son, Freperick Maurice. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with two portraits, $5.00. 





TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 

From the manuscript recently discovered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in the Li- 
brary of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. THE ORIGINAL GREEK 
TEXT AND THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION printed on opposite pages. 
Edited and translated with Introductions and Notes by Rosweti D. HitcHcock 
and Francis Brown, Professors in Union Theological Seminary. 8vo, cloth, 75 


cents; paper, 50 cents. 
CREATION ; 


Or, The Biblical Cosmogony in the Light of Modern Science. By Arnoitp Guyot, 
author of “Earth and Man.” With full-page woodcuts and lithographic plates. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


LANGE’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 


Edited by Puitie Scnarr, D. D., in connection with American Divines of various 
Evangelical Denominations. Price Repucep rrom $5.00 To $3.00 PER VOLUME. 
First two volumes, “Isaiah” and “John,” now ready. “Matthew ” and “Genesis” 
ready in May. To be completed in 25 volumes. Each volume sold separately, 


PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


A Study of Historical Biography. By Evcene Scuvuyier, Pu. D., LL.D. 2 vols. 
8vo, with over 200 superb illustrations, $10.00. 


DR. BUSCH’S NEW BOOK ON BISMARCK. 


OUR CHANCELLOR; SKETCHES FOR A HISTORICAL STUDY. 


By Dr. Moritz Busce. 2 vols. in one, crown 8vo, original cloth binding, $2.50. 


BISMARCK IN THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


By Dr. Moritz Buscu. 2 vols. in one. A new and cheap edition, in a new binding, 


QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
By C. H. Toy, D. D., Professor of Hebrew in Harvard University. 1 vol. 8vo, $3.50. 


i THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. 
A Survey of the Geography, Government, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History 


of the Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants ; with illustrations, and a new map of the 
Empire. By S. Wects Wit1ams, LL. D., author of Tonic and Syllabic Diction- 
aries of the Chinese Language. 2 vols. 8vo, $9.00. _ 

CREATORS OF THE AGE OF STEEL. 


By W. T. Jeans. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


A DAY IN ATHENS WITH SOCRATES. 
By the author of “Socrates.” 1 vol. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00, 


THE BOOK-BUYER. 
A Summary of American and Foreign Literature. Annual subscriptions, 50 cents. 
May number now ready. 





*4* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


The April number of the ANDOVER Review is very noteworthy for other matter 
besides the text of the “Teaching of the Apostles.” President Porter, of Yale, con- 
tributes a paper on the Christian Ministry, so full of striking thoughts for students of 
divinity that we commend it earnestly to their attention. . . . Professor Egbert C. 
Smyth furnishes an abstract of Bryennios’ extended and learned Introduction, and a 
critical estimate of the value of the document [“ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles ”’] ; 
and we have also copious notes by Professor Smyth, and by Dr. Starbuck, who trans- 
lates the manuscript. The editorial matters that finish the number are very bright, 
critical, and fresh, discussing some of the recent stirring questions. Altogether the 
fourth number of the Review is the ablest and liveliest of the series, and we are not 
surprised to learn that it is rapidly gaining in circulation. New York Observer. 





The Anpover Review begins to have plenty of spirit in it. It is growing more 
and more to be a practical force in theological and religious circles, and is the 
mouthpiece of the best thought in the Congregationalist denomination. It. is even 
more than this. It looks as if it might be the rallying centre of many of the best ten- 
dencies in the present religious life of the country. The number for April, quite as 
much as that for March, indicates the new line of thinking that has come to control 
not only Andover Seminary, but the minds of the men who are leading the thought of 
the day. . . . It is brimming full of honest work and honest thought, and has already 
become a necessity to scholarly and thoughtful people. — Boston Advertiser. 


The February number of this Review comes to us full of good things, even fuller 
than was the first number. Its leading paper is a profound treatise on the Christian 
Conception of Providence, by Lewis O. Brastow, D. D., though to us the most inter- 
esting articles are Dr. Newman Smyth’s review of Harris’s Philosophical Basis of 
Theism, President Buckham’s very thoughtful and suggestive article on Lay Theology, 
and the first of two papers on the Theological Tendencies in Germany, by the Rev. 
J. H. W. Stuckenberg, of Berlin. Dr. Newman Smyth’s review is valuable not only 
for the eminently clear and comprehensive exposition of the contents of one of the 
most important books issued in our country within recent-years, but especially for the 
incidental lucid statement of the leading principles of that “ progressive orthodoxy ” 
which this Review represents. . . . On the whole the number is so good that if suc- 
ceeding ones will do no more than come up to it, the Review will demand a place in 


the home of every one who would keep up with the thinking of the times. — Zhe Mo- 
ravian. 


It is sure of success. It deserves it by the weight and worth of its matter. Asa 
record of the more loyal thinking of the New England mind as distinguished from the 
revolutionary, and of the more flexible as distinguished from the unbending, it will 
command the respect and attention even of those whose orthodoxy does not label itself 
as progressive. In ability and learning the ANDOVER opens as the peer of any the- 
ological monthly in existence. — Christian Advocate (New York). 
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A GREAT BOOK. 
THE NATURAL LAW _IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD, 


By Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G. 8. 
‘New and Cheaper Edition. 4388 pages. Price $1.50. 

“There is a sense of solidity about a Law of Nature which belongs to nothing else in the world. . . . This, more 

than anything else, makes one eager to see the Reign of Law traced in the Spiritual Sphere.” (Page xxiii.) 
REVIEWS. 

If you only read one bdok this year, let it be “‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” — American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy. 

. » . The whole tone and temper is such that the reader as he closes it is left with the depths of his spiritual na- 
ture stirred . . . and illuminated with fresh light, which only a thoughtful, reverent, and lofty mind can pour 
upon the ancient message of Redemption. — London Church Quarterly Keview. 


IN ITSELF A WHOLE LIBRARY. 
HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; 


Or, The Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. 

By the Rev. Cunnincuam Getxie, D. D., author of “The Life and Words of Christ,” etc. 
12mo, ans with Illustrations. $1.50 each. Sold separately, and each complete and distinct 
in itse 

Vol. I. (From Creation to the Patriarchs. Vol. IV. From Rehoboam to Hezekiah. 
Vol. II. From Moses to the Judges. Vol. V. From Manasseh to Zedekiah. 
Vol. III, From Samson to Solomon. Vol. VI, Completing Old Testament, June1. 


It is safe to say no greater research in the fields of literature, ancient or modern, no more faithful concentration 
of mind and labor, has been given to any one work of modern times than to this great work. —Hours with the Bible. 


REVIEWS. 
A work beyond criticism.— Churchman. 
Modern discovery and science are made to pour their contributions of light, as in one blazing avalanche, upon 
the sacred shrine of Scripture Truth.” — The Preacher. 
Of this series Professor Delitzsch says: *‘ The charming and attractive fruit of unwearied industry. I feel it an 
honor to have my name connected with it.” 


A STUDY OF ORIGINS; 
Or, The Problems of Knowledge of Being and of Duty. 
By E. pz Pressensé, D. D., author of “ Early Years of Christianity,” ete. 513 pages. 8d and 
Cheaper Edition. $1.50. Jn Press. 
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By Henry Cazor Lopes, author of ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton ” 
and “‘ Daniel Webster,” in the American Statesmen Se- 


From the Best Literature. | ries. 12mo, $150. 
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Will send to any address a Catalogue of *,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Books for Sunday Schools,| xoventon, mrrFxin & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Selected from their list of thousands of 
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SOME VALUABLE FOOD-REMEDIES. 


WHOLE WHEAT GLUTEN relieves Over-Fatness, Diabetes, and Dyspepsia caused by starchy 
foods, and proves very helpful to the brain-worker. This fact has been attested to by many min- 
isters, lawyers, and authors, who find great comfort and satisfaction in arduous mental effort when 
supported by this phosphatic and nutritive aliment. 

VITINE. A perfect wheaten breakfast food. Cooked in five minutes. Takes the place of oat- 
meal and crushed wheat, and is far more nourishing. 

GLUTEN SUPPOSITORIES. A valuable remedy in Constipation and Piles. 

DIURETIC FOOD relieves Bright’s and other diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 

EXTRACT GLUTEN AND BARLEY, the most potent builder-up in Consumption, and 
nervous, enfeebled conditions. 

LACTIC WAFERS save feeble infants. 

The preparation of all our foods is based alike — science and experience, and the results attend- 
ing their use in diseased conditions have called forth much favorable comment from prominent 
physicians. a 3 

Pamputets describing all our food-remedies mailed to all applicants. These contain the chemical 
testimony of Professor Albert R. Leeds, public analyst for New Jersey, and professor of chemistry in 
the Stevens Institute, together with the favorable comment of Professors Austin Flint, L. Duncan Bulk- 
ley, ete. 


HEALTH FOOD COMPANY, 74 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


NEW ENGLAND AGENOY, 199 Tremont St., Boston, PENNSYLVANIA AGENCY, 632 
Arch St., Philadelphia. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES, 

From the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-brain and the Embryo of the Wheat and Oat, 
Is a standard preparation with-all physicians who treat nervous or mental disorders. Formula on 
every label. It is useful in all forms of impaired vitality, mental exhaustion, or nervous indigestion. 
It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. As it is a food to the nerves, 
the teeth become sounder, the hair more glossy, the skin finer and smoother, the nails more hand- 


some and less brittle. 
BRAIN WOREERS NEED BRAIN FOOD. 
By druggists or mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., New York. 
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CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, 
AUTHORS, JOURNALISTS, 
PROFESSORS, AND OTHERS, 





Are respectfully advised to consider the following facts with reference to the Type-writer: 


You can write much faster with the Type-writer than with the pen, and without the fatigue which 
attends pen writing. To overworked literary men this is an dhe: pee my consideration. 

Lectures or sermons written with the Type-writer can be easily, even in poor light. 

Compositors need make no mistakes in setting up matter written with the Type-writer. Moreover, 
the close resemblance of the work of the machine to printed matter enables the author to see how his 
work will look in print, and to correct his proof before it goes into the printer’s hands. 

When writing with the pen a brilliant thought or expression is sometimes lost while waiting for 
the pen to catch up; but the Type-writer, by its greater rapidity and because its manipulation soon 
becomes purely mechanical, obviates this difficulty. 


THE TYPE-WRITER 1S AN AID TO COMPOSITION. 
Every hour spent in writing with the pen is 40 minutes wasted. 
Send for circular and testimonials. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


281 anp 283 Broapway, New York. 
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